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“4 really great novel.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


By HALL CAINE, 


Author of ‘The Deemster 
“Capt'n Davy’s Honeymoon,’ 
‘The Scapegoat,” etc. 12mo., 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“*The Manxman,’ wemay say at once, confirms the 
author’s claim to rank among the first novelists of the 
day. ... The story is constructed and worked out wi h 
consummate skill, and though taotensely trag‘c is light- 
ened by some charming descriptions of scenery and 
local customs. The characters, even the minor ones, 
are closely studied and finely executed, and show a 
deep experience and knowledge of human rature in 
its ligbter as well as darker aspects, such as only a mas- 
ter hand could faithfully have drawn.”—London Lite 
rary world 


“In truth it is Hall Caine’s masterpiece, and the con 
anes oe pouring in upon him from right and 
left. . The story had only been issued a few 
hours when Mn Gladstone wrote to the Isle of Man to 
express his admiration for the new success.”’"—London 
Correspondence of the Critic. 


“It is dificult not to speak with what may seem in 
discriminate praise of Mr. Hall Caine’s new work.” ° 
—London Daily News. 


“The book, as a whole, is on a rare level of excellence 
—a level which we venture to predict will always be 
rare.”"—London Chronicle. 


“A singularly powerful and picturesque piece of 
work, extraordinarily dramatic. ; . laken alto 
ether, ‘The Manxman’ cannot fail to enhance Mr. 
Jall Caine’s reputation. Itis a most powerful book.” 
—London Standard. 


“The story will assuredly rank with Mr. Caine’s 
best work, and will obtain immediate favor with the 
lovers of strong and pure romance.”’—London Globe. 


“ A story that will absorb thousands of readers, and 
add rare laurels to the reputation of its author. . 
A work such as only a great story-teller could ima- 
oa. S&S really great novel.”— Lire rpool Post 


“The most powerful story that has been written in 
the present generation.’’— Edinburgh Scotsman, 


““A book the construction and execution of which 
very few living European novelists could excel. The 
fullness of the texture in this last novel, the brilliancy 
of the successive episodes, the gravity and intensity of 
the sentiment, the art with which the ever-deepening 


central tragedy is relieved by what is picturesque and | 


what is comic—all this has only to be seriously con 
sidered to be bighly appreciated ‘The Manxman’ isa 


contribution to literature, and the most fastidious | 


critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness of 
that deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction.” 
—Edmund Gosse, in St. James's Gazette. 


“A story of marvellous dramatic intensity, and in its 
ethical meaning has a force comparable only to Haw 
thorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter.’ "—Boston Beacon. 


“Indubitably the finest book that Mr. Hall Caine has 
yet produced § Itisa noble contribution to the enrich 
ment of English fiction and the advancement of its 
author’s fame.”—London Academy. 


“It will be read and reread, and take its place in the | 


literary inheritance of the English speaking nations, 
like George Eliot's great books.” —London Queen. 


For sale 
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General Lee. 


By General FitzaveGH Ler. A new volume 
in the Great Commanders Series, edited 
by Gen. JAMES GRANT WiLson. With Por- 
trait and Maps. 1l2mo. Cloth, gilt top, 

1 50. 


Here ts a popular biography of the great soldier 
which offers an intimate picture of every + ide of his life 
It is written by bis nephew and cavalry commander, a 
member of his family, who therefore knew him as no 
outsider could, and a soldier who served under him 
understood his strategical conduct of his army. and 
aided in executing many of his plans. As a military 
and personal biography nothing equal to this has been 
written. These peculiar qualifications and the conve 
nient size of the book give it, as the publishers believe 
an unexcelled rank among the biograpbies of this class 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I., 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE-FRAN 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1894. 





COIs DE MENEVAL, Private Secretary to 
Napoleon. Edited by his Grandson, Ba- 
RON NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENFVAIL 
With portraits and Autograph Letters 
In three volumes. Svo. Cloth, $2.00 per 
volume. 


“ Méneval made excellent use of the rare opportunity 
he enjoyed of studying closely and at close range the 
personatity of the supreme genius in human Pistory.’ 
—Pniladelphia Press. 


“Of all the memoirs illustrating the history of the 
first Napoleon—and their number 's almost past count 
ing—there is probably not one which will be found of 
more value to the judictous historian or of more inter 
est to the general reader than these... . Meneval, whose 
memoirs were written nearly fifty years ago, had no 
thing either to gain or to lose; hia work, from the first 
page to the last, impresses the reader with a deep re 
*pect for the author's talent. as well as his absolute 
honesty and loyalty.”—N. ¥. Independent. 


An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. 


With a Biographical Sketch. By Witwram 
HENRY Hvupson, Associate Professor of 
English Literature in ~- . Stanfor i Uni 
versity. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 

“To the special student Protea rt Hudson's book will | 
be useful as a storehouse of those ultimate facts whic! 
lie among the laborious details « f Spencer's creat work 
to the general reader the volume offers an trvaluabie 
fund of information which otherwise fS hardly access! 
ble to a person whose time is divided among the thou 
sand activities of a busy life Philadelphia Bulletin 


NEARLY READY 
City Government in 
America. 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING. 1I2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The awakening of the American citizen indteated 
in the revolts against boss and ring rules, and the 
formation of organizations for non-partisan an 
municipal government render the appearance o 
book peculiarity timely. The author has learned his 
subject by actual experience as = aklerman of New 
York, a member of the Assembly i a leader in n 
nicipal reform movements. H« Awe Tribes the dep art 
ments for conducting the city’s business, the methods 
and the abuses, and his clear presentation of his theme 
is illustrate by references not only to the vartous 
American cities, but also to Paris, London Glasg 
Birminghom,. and Berlin. which he has visited? 4 
studied im the preparation of this book 
enougb, in view of the value of such a wo 
citizen, there is no book of equal scope 
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Abandoning an a sted 
Farm. i 


By KATE SANBORN, author of Ad opting an 
Abandoned Farm Pruthful Woman 
in Southern Califor: The 
Cloth, 75 cents 

As a promoter of gant a 

gayety of nations, Miss Kat 
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The Purple Light of Love 
By Henry Gorcet McVickar, author of “A 
Precious Tria.” ets In th, 75 cents 
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Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 
2moe, paper, ¥) cents; cloth, $1.4 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. By ° Norris 
suthor of ** Matrin ¥. Mace iselle de Mar 
This isa new novel of genuive importance and inter 
est hich is characterized bw all the « f expres 
sion, charm of manner. and cons t good taste that 
the author's readers have grown t> expect A Victim 
f Good Luck” is a strong example of the admirable 
art of one of the most popular modern novelists 
TINAR'’S TW oO WORLDS. 2B UrUSs JoKAL, 
Authorized translation Mr Hea KEN 
NARI 
Timar’s Two Worlds’ may 1 ilw be rewarded 
as the author's masterpiece, bu a masterpiece of 
European literature I 4 Athenaum 
As charming 4s it is 
r.’—London Tele ph 
VASHTI AND ESTHER. A Story of Society of 
T 


dav 


f freshness and 


Nothing smarter than ‘ Vashti and Esther’ could be 
rined. Its up-to-dateness is as startling as its ap 
opriateness for summer resort consumption.””—San 
ranciaeo Ware 
‘A really bright society novel is not so easy to find, 
and lovers of such will enjoy thoroughly ‘ Vashti and 
Esther Boston Beacon 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’'S HUSBAND Ry ©. E 
Ramonp. I2mo. Paper, 0) cents: cloth, $1.00 
A ~ risingly clever book in its way, being direct 


and simple and true on every page to the author's pur 
pose New York Times 


Written in a charming style, and awakens interest 
from the beginning Athany Times Union 
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CaLirorniA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
A ff ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Bridge 
OLDEN HILL SEMINAR Y.—A Board- 
7 ing and Day School for Girls. Delightful location. 
Superior advantages. Number of boarders limited. 
College preparation. Miss EmiLy NE LSson, Principal; 
Miss ANNIE S. Gipson, Associate Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, %xhool for 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. 8S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwal 


Ny TSS BAIRD'S VNSTITU TE FOR 
Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate, and Col- 
— Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Cere’ul attention to morals’ and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New .Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
WituiaM E. ¥ E. PECK K, Head Master. — 


CONNECTICUT, r, Pomfret Centre 
HE MISSES VIN TO. N’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 
CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
M: CLEAN SE: VINAR Y FOR GIRLS.— 


College Preparatory. Engi | Courses, French, 
German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. McLEAN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 7 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara 
tion for the Mass. Institute of tiem oer ‘hy is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute F 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. yee ie 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Kemov al to 86 Beacon St. 
R. HALES SCHOOL. 


The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 

con a 
tion for Harvard and the Institute of Tech 
nolos Full Classical Course? Also Modern Language 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten years of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower-baths, 

Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE, 

5 Otis Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
‘LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Boarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
- OME FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 
and Special Students. Schools and professors 
at parents’ option. Sixth year. For circulars, apply to 
Mrs. THomas S . WINSLOW. 


Massacuvu SETTs, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
The Delsarte Ideal Training Schoo 


1. 
Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Betts Academy. 
CIENCE SCHOOL. — Spe. ‘tal Training 
for Scientific and Technical Schools or for Rusiness. 

New building, steam heat, electric light, laboratories, 
gy wnastam, shower- baths, extensive grounds. 

Connecricut, Washington. af 
HE RIDGE.—HOME SCHOOL FOR 

six boys. Prenares especially for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. Healthful. beautiful location. 
Ww. G. BrRiInsMADE (Harvard, ’81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
K Ree my mg Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1804. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. a a: 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
( “UNSTON INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
IT 8038-3040-3042 Cambridge Place, 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. Gy information, address 
- BARRETT. -LL. B.. * . Secretary. — 





ILLINOIS, Upper Alton 
l ZESTERN MILITARV ACADEMY. 
—Sixteenth year. An old and thorough prepara- 
tory school, with graduates in Yale,Princeton, Cornell, 
and other Colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for 
business. Circular sent on oon a 
Col. WILLIS BROWN Superintendent. 
MARTI AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Sts. 
y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
— School for Young —_— will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d yea 
Mrs . H. P, LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 
HE RANDOLPH HARRISON 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Liberal educa- 
tion. College Preparation. Reopens Sept. 27. 
Mrs. JANE RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
a j Aff ghd HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
pitty: “third year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. — 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 


Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

AmY Morris Homans, 
Director. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Aer TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
3 EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
Beet ind SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—English, Classical, and Scientific. 
Eleventh year. Fine new gympvasium, schootrooms, 
bowling-alley, tennis-courts, ete. Home for 13 stu: 
dents. $550 per year. Reopens .- ot. 19, 1804. 
CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 7 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th year p ide Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. Fight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambrid 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All tm vantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu 
WDER POINT SC HOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
ys. Laboratories. Individual teac ‘hing. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor life. yg 24 boys. . 
. Knapp, S,B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’—So say s a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.I 
pa — C. Parsons, P Principal. — 
- MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Lowe 
THe ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
GIR 
Png P UNDERHILL, M.A., 
_Pr rincipal. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Plymou 
R.KNAPP’S HO. WE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Af’: AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 

RS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
begins its 6@th year Sateeber 38, oftering en- 
larged copretnediien, ree Seminary — of Stu- 


dies and a College fitting Course. Ad 
Miss Laura 8S. Wa ATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Ba: 
HE PRIVA TE INSTITU TION FOR 
Feeble Minded Vouth offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this class. Classified Schooland Home, 250 
acres Send for ctreular 
Gro, A. BROWNS, M.D., Superintendent, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. ; 
| ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares boys for college. 
Rev. E Dw. A. BENNER. © 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. _ ; 
OME SCHOOL F ‘OR GIRLS. 
Thorough preparation for C oy Address 
_Miss - M. GoopNow. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newtoa. 
YH JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

Classical School. Allen en. The forty- 
eecond year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares for College, 
Scfentific School, Business, and a useful life Attentl n 
‘oO character building. Send f r cagalogue, or call 
Tuesdays at ALLEN BROTHERS, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. : 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 3th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sci 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. seamen ALDEN SHAW. A.M., Headmaster. 


Massac HUSETTS, w orcester, 66 West § St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fie School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. ; 
VV ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,—A 
State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Ba equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, w rie 
M. E.W ADSWoRTE. A.M., Ph.D., Director. 
Mict HIGAN, Orchard Lake, 

iI ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
d —The “ West Point of the West.”” Beautiful loca 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation for 
college. Address 

Colonel RoGErs, Superintendent. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE; Portsmouth. 
Bosgow GAND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan’s. College-prepara 
tory and Academic Courses, For circular, address 
GEORGIANA 8S, WoopbBury, A.B., Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, East Orange, Box 132. 
IT RYAD HILL.—A CHARMING HOME 
School for Girls. Beautiful grounds. College-pre 
paratory and elective courses, Experienced care given 
children. Send for circular. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Collegiate and special courses of stud.y 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Pinon “Ipal. 
NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
\, TSS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
F ‘L reopens Sept. 19. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women, 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR } 
School opens S Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Prince _ College, or to 
. B. FINE, Head-master. 





NEw JERSEY, Summit. 
ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Elevation 400 feet; beautiful house and grounds; 
all departments; thorough preparation for college; high 
standards. Best methods of teaching. Opens Sept. 2x. 
Principal, Miss AMELIA S. WaTTs, recently of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman’s School, Cambridge, Mass. 
THE SUMMIT SCHOOL COMPANY, 
HAMILTON W. MABik, President. 
NEw YORK, Newburgh. 
7 HE MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certifics ate admits to v assar and W ellesley. 
New YorkK City, 207 Broadway. 
| TETROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
4 Incorporated June, 1891. ABNER C. THOMAS, 
LL.D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years. Morning division, 
¥ to 12; evening division, 8 to 10. For catalogues, ap 
ply to Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY. 
‘New York C ITy, 43 West 47th St. 
| VSS WHITON and MISS BANGS— 
of. English and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley ‘on cial care in home and school 
given to little giris. ‘Gymnasium, 
EW YORK CirTy, 81 East 125th: Street. 
TE a7 YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE— 
4 Mt. Morris Bank.— Bookkeeping, Banking, Corre 
spondence, Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, A 
demiczs, Moder n Languages, ete. For catalogue, address 
CARRINGTON GAINES. 


NEW YORK City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—EVE- 
4 bing Department, Cooper Union. “ Dwight Mr 
THOD” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. after 2 years’ 
course. Graduate course added. Fee, $100. 
Geo. CHASE, Dean. 





NEW York City. 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reo »ypens October 4 
_ Kinde rgarten October 10. Fifteenth vear 


eS NEW YORK City, 7 TIst St., at West End Ave 
AN NORMAN INST.—Founded 1857 
Mme. VaN NorMAN, Mrs. J. 1 ATTHEWS, i 
Principal. » Principal 


NE w ; YorK C ITY, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street 

Miss PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 

SON'S Boarding and Day Schooi for Girls r ns 
Thursday, , October 4, 1894 sane Mind 


New YorK Crty, 55 West 47th Street, 
] TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 —Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Princi sal. A few board 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 3." ‘ 





is eins 


New York, Riverside ee S5th and S6th oe. 


THe MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL Fé 
GIRLS will reopen Cctober 3 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 11¥th St 
7 HEMISSES MERINGTON— 


French and English School. Resident pupils. 


New York, Poughkeepste 
fe ASTMAN COLLEGE.— The most cele- 
« brated practical school in America. Bookkeeping 
Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, Typerwriting 
Penmanship, Academics, Modern Languages, ete. For 
catalogue, address CARRINGTON GAINES, Box CC 


NEW YorK, Philmont 
S TZ. MARK’'S SCHOOL.—TEN GIRLS 
x 


can be received as boarders. Charge.@Ws0.00 


NEW YorRK, Saratoga S} wings. 

| Roe Hee. fe, 0s "M 
4 Will open, October 2, Sele * D ay and Boarding 
School for iimited number of chil y n under fourteen 
Kindergarten instruction, Supertor arrangements for 
study of music. Care of wardrone maids in attend 
ance; everything strictly in harmony with a wellor 
dered home 

Saratoga’s world renowned atmosphere and waters 
make it a desirable location for delicate children 

lighest of references 

Send for circular 





NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs 
vi EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Regular and optional courses for Young Ladies 
10 teachers; superior facilities for the higher sciences 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting. 40th vear 
CHARLES F. Dowb, Ph.D., President 


NEW YORK, Somers, Northern Westchester, 


[T's SIDE SCHOOL. — 50 miles from 
City. @ boys. Spactous grounds, homelike 


and cheerful, healthful, bracing climate. German, 
French, Latin English foundation thoroughly laid 
Parents fearing to place lame sons or those of defe 
tive sight or hearing in large schools may be assured 
of judicious care. October 1. References from patrons 
of past ten years. Miss BROWN, Principal 


New York, Staten Island, New Brighton 
z R. HAWKINS'S TRINITY SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Prepares for college by individual sys 
tem. Students coached duriug summer for fall exam 
nations. 26th year begins Sept. 25 


New York, Tarrytown 


YF hpet INSTITUTE. A BOARDIN( 
and Day Se meets rGit Is, will swans n Sept 19 


Miss M. W. Mr . Principal 





ew ¥a YorK, Utica. 
| RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
m —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20 


1894. Applications should be made early. 
_ NEW YORK, West New Brighton, Staten Island 
7 . AUSTIN'S MILITARY BOARD- 
bh ing School, Reference Rt Rev. H.C. Potter, D.D 
Bishop of N. ¥ Terms, $500 
Rev. G. E. QUAILE, B.A. (Trinity College, Dublin 
Headmaster 


NORTH CAROLINA, Ast it ville 


IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 

atory Boarding and Day Schoo! for t Bo ys. Head 

Master, RONALD McDonaLp, B.A., Oxf rd m of George 
Mac Donald). 


OHIO, ¢ ‘incinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave 


M': LUPTON ha Arend ov 
ass aan enn — m the full Harvard exami 


nation Mror admissio There have been pupils from 
her schoo! the p eat vear at \ assar Col ege, the Cincin 
nati UCuiversity, and the Chicago | versity A few 
boarding pupils are received. Circulars are sent ot 
application. 


1 » Cetanet, ee it Hills 
VWs Ne RSE'S ENGLISH ANI 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOT 


It has individual advantages for a limitei 




















family pupils and a full urse successfully for 
leading colleges 
Onto, Cir ti 6.17 = Morris Street 
SLAY . t 
LJ £L iV Ad 
« English ar ay a Fa ¥ Schex r 
opens September 27 
MT: ,Cineinna 
phe ot . ace, AY ia Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on app 
rage p VANTA Bryn Mawr 
FD igrdg Adee 
DAY and LEGE PREPARATO 
RY SCHOOL reopens Sept. 26, IsQ4. Ad 
iresa hiss F PENCE Rat wis 
PENNSY aANTA, Bustle rt nied 
» “s A + o¢ 
* 
A | +H ASS ¥ ARA Y SCH 
' } Ys 
Illustrated Catahs¢ A s H. Strort 
. . LTOS 
Principals 
PENNSYLVANIA. Germantown, 22, 204, S85 Weat 
helten AV 
ian MAaS BS ; VS’ BOAR: 
. tng and Day School.—vJ6th vear Approved 
by Bryn Mawr lies The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 





minations are held in the sch by an examiner from 
the College. Scboo!l certificate e adm ite to Vassar 





Liducatioonal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston 


I] "YOMING SEMINAR) 
Coeducational, One of the argest a *t 
equipped Seminartes in the U NS. Averag Apert 
of teachers, ten years. Literary and » ites 
College Preparation, Rusiness, Mus Art, and Kix 
tien. For Catalog address 
Rev. L. L. SrPRaat’ D.. Pres 









PENNSYLVaNIA, Lancaster 


[IXDEN HALL'SEMIN AS 
« For Girlsand Young W ‘ et . " 


first year opens September 12 
For circulars apply to 





CHARLES BLS uTz, | I pee 
"ENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, 41 ama Spru st 
M's GURDON'S BOARD \ 
as teiel for Young Ladies 





iberal Fducation, with Preparation for lew 
— h, Art, and Muste 
re a KT “ ¥ 
Assn late ‘ 


gre Vania, Philadelphia, Chestnut H 


AF WAGYVS ANZ? MISS ‘ 
English. French, and German Boanting tha 
for y. Ung ladies reopens Gototer 

Students prepared for Colles: 


Ample grounds for Outdoor ever ise 


foo Vania, Phila phia ; ! sft 


MM: (INAALES \ {VD 
Day School for ¥ ing la s. sta iSs4s 


Opens Sept. 26 


PENNSYLVaNia, Philadel ‘ iS Wa ws 
D sce in el 

4 ‘ | 4 4 ‘ 

nary for Young Ladies . ‘ s prey 
for giving a superior educa xia b . 
and Preparatory Departments. als mn Mus 4 
Hlocution Mrs. Hes a’ 

Ru a LAND, Providence ‘ s 
—— 4 A’) ge 

war anuas Delheainte anc Art S eM Peope ns 
ber 2, is®4. Certificate acimits ‘ versity 
Smith and Wellesiey Colleges ev Ir SSOP 
Collegiate Departinent Arts , Dares Parts 





studios. Limited num 


from 1S States A ‘ x x 
Enalis Sole « ASSaS, Mus 4 
Address \ STIS VES 
VERMONT, Burlingtotr 
. . . “ os 
WS d f{OPATINS 4 
») Under supervision of Ri .. 2 \. Ha 
Miss } Tr M aBAR, I a 
H. H. Ross, A ¥ s Mg 
Superior Boarding School for young ladies. Catalogues 


Vermont, Burlingtor 


24 WONT Ei Ye 4 VS 
TUTRK.-Under supervis ft ‘ A A 
DD. Rovs’ Boarding Scho ie ary r 
ate admits to Cothege Kusines«s “ Porty five 
boys. Catalogue HH x AM Pr ; 
Vrraisia, 3 miles west of Alexa ria 
~ re 
« GINIA For Boys. L. ¥ 4 ’ MA 
cipak Catalogues sent. j# 7 \ S834 pens 
Nee. WAL Sve 
Virginia, Norfoik 
Nj ORFOLE ACADEMY Fi OY¥YS.— 
4 Prepares for Un. of Va., J. Ho Un., U.S. Mil. and 
Naval Academies. Schools of S ence 
Rorert W. Tuystay, B.A., Principal. 


EN . Be urnemouth, 


a’ 
] \ f Vv s I 
‘ West PD., He af Master Well known Prepara 





« 
tery Scheol in Uils lovely spot on the South Cost 
Noted fo 3 i ale. Specia are of 
health r z ny potn Masters ni } 
ty Honormen and Athietes Atnerican | s taken 
b 





ar ree of during holidays. Highest American and Eng 
ish references 


SWITZERLAND, (reneva 
. o aoe s , 


RE ». fiat mA , i A i A / fy ve ‘ f ii 
\ y ne ee a ees The stud f French 
aref d successfully foliowed; creat facilities for 
Drawing, et 

Mile. LassacLe, Chemin du Nant, Genéve 


‘Yy Tk, bas taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vi 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
pone enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
uired. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White New York Arening Post 





Musik Sengit 








\) . AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
* Albany. N. ¥ Under the direction of Bishop 
Doane. Chotce of four courses of study for graduation. 
Special studies may be taken, or a full collegiate course. 
For Catalogue, address Miss E. W. Boyp, Prin 
VRCULARS of Best Schools, with Advice 
( free to parents. Teachers pete Be for Colleges 
and Schools without charge KERR & HU YSSO0N, 
Union ScHoon Bureav, 2 W. 14th St.. N.Y. 





7 he Thorough Instruction givenat Duncan’ 
Davenport Business College, Davenport, Iowa, 
is verified by more than 100 Banks using their students. 


7 Hk SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, [il., with 
Conservatory of Music and School of Art, now in 
42d year since incorporated. Send for free Orrad. 


{Educational continued on page vi.) 
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Ginn & Company Publish 
The Best Histories. 





A History of Greece. 
By P. V. N. Myers, Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. 
Ready in October. 
. A General History. . 


By P. V. N. Myers, Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. 
Half leather. x+759 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 


The Eastern Nations and Greece. 


(Part I. of Myers’s and of Myers and Allen’s Ancient History.) B 
¥. yers, Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. 
ix + 369 pages. Cloth. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


A History of Rome. 


~~ II. of Myers’s Ancient History.) By P. V. N. Myers, Professor 
History, University of Cincinnati. ix +230 pages. Cloth. Price, 
by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


A Short History of the Roman People. 


(Part II. of Myers and Allen’s Ancient History.) By WILuiaM F. 
ALLEN, late Professor of History, University of = isconsin, xv+ 
370 pages. Cloth. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.1 


Myers’s Ancient History. 


(Part. I. is Myers’s Ancient Nations and Greece. Part II. is Myers’s 
Rome.) alf morocco, 617 pages. Illustrated. Price, by mail, 
postpaid, $1.65. 





Myers and Allen’s Ancient History. 


(Part I. is Myers’s Eastern Nations and Greece. Part. II. is Allen's 
Short History of the Roman People.) Half morocco. 763 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 


Outlines of Medizval and Modern History. 

By P. V. N. Myers, Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. 
Half morocco. xii+740 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 
Medizval Europe: 800 to 1300 A. D. 

By EPHRAIM EMERTON, Professor of History in Harvard University. 
In September. 
Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 
By EPHRAIM EMERTON, Professor of History in -_— University. 
xviii +268 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $ 
The Leading Facts of American sina, 
By D. H. Montcomery. Half morocco. xii+359 pages. Price, by 
mail, postpaid, $1.15. 
The Leading Facts of English History. 
By D. H. MontGomErRy. New Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Cloth. 
viii+445 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.25. 
The Leading Facts of French History. 


By D. H. MontGomery. Cloth. vi+321 pages. Price, by mail, post- 
paid, $1.25. 





Descriptive Circulars of the above books sent free to any address. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. GEORGE N. CURZON’S NEW BOOK. 


Problems of the Far East. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA. 


By the Hon. GrorGE N, Curzon, M.P., author of ‘ Russia in Central 
Asia,” ‘* Persia,” etc. 
Svo, with 2 Maps and 50 Illustrations, of which 21 are full-page. 
g61 Pages, $6.00. 


‘Mr. George Curzon’s ‘Problems of the Far East ’ appears at an opportune 
moment; but, though it deals with China. Japan, and Korea, is by no means to 
be classed with books hastily thrown together to supply a sudden demand. 
This volume is the ripe truit of many years of travelling in the East and of 
sy study of Eastern questions. Perhaps no Englishman has journeyed so widely 
in the less known parts of the Oriental world. Certainly no Englishman who 
has been there at all has shown an equal power of trained observation and of 
seizing the true points of the great questions there at issue. . The book is 
full of thinking, full of suggestions, full of matter, and is written by a man 
"—G. W. 8. in N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 26, 1894. 


By the Same Author. 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. With 9 Maps, 96 


Illustrations, Appendices, aud an Index. 2 vols., 8vo, $12.00. 


who can write... . 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES. 


By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Hardwick, Here- 
fordshire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by the 
Rev. T. E. Esprn, M.A., F.R.A.S. 2 vols. 


Vol. I. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates and 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75. [Ready. 
Vol. Il. With Illustrations and Map of Star Spectra. Crown 8vo, 
$1.75. [Just Published. 


“A very welcome new edition of a work which has long been recognized 
as invaluable by young students and amateur astronomers in general.""—Times 


THE AMATEUR TELESCOPIST’S HANDBOOK. 
By FRANK M. Grsson, Ph.D., LL.B. With [lustrations and Descrip- 

tive Catalogue of 468 Celestial Objects. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

“This book will be of real service to the amateur who has had little expe- 
rience with the telescope."’— Popular Astronomy. 





STANLEY FF. WEYMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


My Lady Rotha. 


A ROMANCE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” etc., ete. 


Crown Svo, with 8 Illustrations. Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


By the Same Author. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. $1.25. 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. $1.25. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. $1.25 


MRS. L. B. WALFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MATCHMAKER. A Novel. 


By Mrs. L. B. WaALForD, author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ The One Good 
Guest,” etc., ete. Crown 8vo, buckram cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


By the Same Auther. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


MAJOR JOSHUA. A Novel. 


By Francis Forster. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘In * Major Joshua’ Mr. Francis Forster has brought before us one of the 
most curious and interesting, though certainly not one of the most admirable, 
characters in recent fiction .. . One can scarce ly believe that such an excel 
lent _— as‘ — Joshua’ is a first effort.”’-—Dundee Advertiser. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1894 


The Week. 


THERE will be no business revival in 
this country for several years to come 
if the Republican campaign orators and 
managers can have their way about it. 
One by one they are taking the position 
that there cannot and must not be a re- 
turn of prosperity till the Democrats 
are put out of office. This was the 
burden of ex-Speaker Reed’s ‘ key- 
note,’ struck a few weeks ago, and 
it is the burden of that struck by 
Mr. McKinley at Bangor on Satur- 
day. Ex-President Harrison has not 
struck his formal ‘‘ keynote’’ yet, but 
the few guarded observations that he 
has permitted himself to make have all 
displayed an undertone of hostility to- 
wards good times and prosperity which 
shows that he has his eye on those un-Re- 
publican and un-American manifesta 
tions, and will join with the other states- 
men of his party in rebuking and suppress- 
ing them when the proper time comes. 
Mr. McKinley agrees with Mr. Reed 
that the present tariff bill is not a final- 
ity, since ‘‘it isa settlement which does 
not settle anything,’ and he takes the 
ground that the only way by which to 
make it a finality till the end of Cleve- 
land’s term is to elect a Republican Con- 
gress this fall. A Democratic victory, 
he says, would mean ‘‘further and longer 
steps in the direction of free trade— 
deeper cuts and more deadly blows upon 
our industrial life’’; while a Republi- 
can victory would mean that, ‘‘during 
the closing haif of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, the enemies of the protec- 
tive system will be unable successfully 
to wage war upon the prosperity of the 
country ’’—meaning the prosperity of 
the past as it existed under the blessed 
McKinley law. 








Senator Jones’s withdrawal! from the 
Republican party is followed by the an- 
nouncement, in the columns of the New 
York Press, that Senator Dubois intends 
to follow his example unless the next 
Republican national convention shall 
declare for the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. This means free 
coinage without reference to the policy 
of any other nation. The Senator from 
Idaho says also that if the Republi- 
can party does not come up to the 
mark in 1896, Senator Teller of Colo- 
rado and several others will go the same 
way. These outgivings have a good 
deal of significance in a political way 
The Press itself views them with great 
alarm. This paper is founded upon the 
idea that the American people, although 








possessing the richest country on the 
globe in respect of natural resources, can- 
not make a living without a tariff, and 
consequently it is almost pallid in the 
presence of this secession of the rotten 
boroughs that were brought in as States 
in order to maintain the Republican 
majority in the Senate. It appeals to 
them to consider * the recent utterances 
of Republicans like Reed, Lodge, Hoar, 
Cameron, and others.”’ It says that the 
movement towards free coinage in the 
East is slow, but it is in the right 
direction It admonishes the party 
in the East to consider ‘ the vast 
dimensions of the injury that has 
been inflicted upon the West by the de 
monetization of silver and the constant 
appreciation of gold’’; all these remarks 
being suggestions that a fifty-cent piece 
ought to be declared equal to a dollar. 


As to declaring for free co nage by 
separate action on the basis of 16 to 1, the 
Republican national convention is quite 
as likely to pass a resolution endorsing 
the Wilson tariff bill. Such a step 
would snuff out the party in most of the 
states east of the Mississippi River, and 
would gain nothing west of it that they 
have not held heretofore. Under such 
circumstances party necessity and party 
wisdom alike require that these rotten 
Lorough Senators, who are Populists at 
heart, should be told in their own ex 
pressive language to ‘“‘ vamose the 
ranch.’’ Their departure cannot be long 
delayed in any case. Therefore they 
should be ushered out with no more cere 
mony than ordinary politeness requires 
The country will be much benefited by 
having all the free-coinage men in one 
party, instead of hanging on the skirts 
of two parties and giving direction to 
both. It has cost the nation upwards of 
four hundred million dollars to cater to 
the silverites without really pleasing 
them. Now let them ‘ tlock all alone,’ 
and let us see how many people really 
want a fifty-cent dollar 


While national issues were the con 
trolling ones in the recent election of a 
Governor and Legislature in Vermont— 
according to the absurd fashion in such 
cases—there seems good reason to be 
lieve that the great Republican majori- 
ty, which has never been equalled in 
any other year midway of a Presiden 
tial term,was in part due to the refresh- 
ing contrast between the character and 
methods of the Republican candidate 
for Governor this year, and in the two 
previous gubernatorial contests) Both 
in 1S88 and in is?) men were no- 
minated who, to quote the words 
of the Rutland Herald, ‘‘ would never 
by any possibility have been dreamed 


The Nation. 





of as candidates in anything like a close 
State. but managed to get the support 
of nearly all the party men who direct 
the State machine Both were men 
who had a good deal of money and wl 

were ready to spend it in the many 
ways, short of downright purchase, by 
which it is possible to interest the men 
who ‘run the machine” in carrying cau 
Neither had any 
hold upon the masses of the voters, and 


cuses and conventions 

in each case there was much resentment 
among independent- minced Republi 
cans at their success. This sear, on th: 
other hand, a man worthy to be Gover 
nor was made the candidate without a 


resort to ¢ rooked or uestionable 


i 


thods, and every Republican in the State 
felt that his nomination ought to be en 
dorsed. The small Republican ma jori 
ties in 1800 and Isv2?, and the large ma 


jority this vear, therefore, all 


indicate 
the healthiness of public sentiment in a 


State so one-sided politically as Vermont 


The Ohio woo! growers met in 
convention for the thirtieth time last 
week, and we do not wonder that thev 


were filled with impotent rage as they 


contemplated the fruit of their labors 
for a generation. In 107 they succeed 
ed in getting monstrous duties laid for 
their benefit, Only to see them lowered 


in IS8SS. Then they persisted in exacting 
the uttermost farthing from McKinley 


in 1890, with the result stirring up 
such indignation against them that they 
are now left without any protection at 


all Meanwhile the price of wool has 


been steadily going down vear by vear 


| For more than a year the laws of trade 





have been setting protection on wool at 
detiance, and American wool has been 
practically on a free-trade basis. ‘‘Our 
property [that is, the right to levy 
taxes}],’" says Judge Lawrence, ‘has 
been annihilated’ This may _ be 
admitted, with rejoicing. But the 
real property of wool-growers, in the 
sense of their actual sheep and actual 
wool, as distinguished from sheep and 
wool for platform purposes only, has 
not been touched by the new tariff. 
One audacious man rose to affirm as 
much in the convention, and to point 
out that the price of American wool 
was actually advancing. Such heresy 
took away the breath of the ‘ wool 
kings’’ for a time, but they soon re- 
covered it sufficiently to vilify the un- 
happy farmer who ventured to set 
up as a student of markets, not of 
maxims. But, though they howled 
him down, they cannot howl down 
the market reports. Here is one sent 
from Chicago, just as the wool-growers’ 
convention was meeting, which speaks 
of the woollen market as ‘‘firm,’’ with 
holders determined not to “ reduce 
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values,’ and which lays down the broad 
proposition that ‘‘ the great medium 
grade of wool which is produced in the 
United States, both staple and clothing, 
will no doubt hold its own against all 
foreign wool of the same quality.” 





If the financial condition of the Fall 
River cotton-mills is contrasted with that 
of the mills at Oldham in England, it 
would seem that our manufacturers 
have little need to fear foreign compe- 
tition. The capital of the Fall River 
mills is about $21,000,000, and during 
the current year they have paid divi- 
dends at the rate of about 5 per cent. 
per annum upon this capital. Probably 
some have not earned their dividends, 
but others may have earned more than 
they have paid. This isnot a very satis- 
factory rate of profit for manufacturing 
concerns, but it is doing pretty well, con- 
sidering the hard times. It would be 
thought doing very well in Oldham. 
The president of the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society shows that 101 cotton- 
spinning companies in that district 
have a capital amounting to £7,372,000. 
During the last six months 65 of 
these companies have paid no divi- 
dends; the other 36 have managed to 
distribute the meagre sum of £35,667. 
Returns of profit and loss are made by 
93 companies, 41 showing a prcfit of 
£52,900, and 52 showing a loss of £344,- 
609, or a net adverse balance for the 
101 of £291,709. We should add that 
the English reports include money 
borrowed on mortgage in the capital 
account, so that the share capital is 
really not very much more than half 
the amount given above. In fact, the 
net loss is nearly 10 per cent. of the 
share capital. It is hardly reasonable 
to maintain that foreign competitors in 
this wretched financial condition are 
likely to be formidable to New England 
cotton-manufacturers. : 





The annual statistical report of the 
American Iron and Steel Association 
for the year 1893 by James M. Swank, is 
published. We learn from the intuo- 
ductory matter that the association 
has been compelled, by lack of funds, 
to discontinue the publication of tariff 
tracts, but that it left no stone un- 
turned to prevent the passage of the 
new tariff bill. It records in an his- 
torical way the final passage of that 
bill, but does not say what it thinks 
of the measure, since it has passed, 
merely remarking that ‘‘ now that the 
worst is known, allemployers of labormay 
well look forward and not backward.”’ 
Evidently the world is not coming to 
an end yet. The statistics of iron and 


steel production for 1893 show a decline. 


of about two million tons of pig, nearly 
one million tons of Bessemer steel ingots, 
and about half a million tons of rails as 
compared with 1892. This slackening of 





demand was due to the slackening of 
railway construction and of locomo- 
tive and car-building, both of which 
fell off about one-half. On the other 
hand, iron-ship building, including ves- 
sels for the navy, increased 20 per cent. 
Our exports of iron and steel in all 
forms, including locomotives and other 
machinery, also increased, rising from 
a little under twenty-eight million in 
1892 to alittle more than thirty million 
dollars’ worth in 1893. Tbe mining 
of iron ore fell off 4,700,000 tons. That 
of coal remained nearly stationary. The 
statistics of foreign iron and steel show 
that our yroduction of pig-iron in 1893 
exceeded that of Great Britain by near- 
Jy 200,000 tons, while in Bessemer steel 
ingots we exceeded her by 1,700,000 
tons, 





New England papers are calling atten- 
tion to the great exodus of French-Ca- 
nadians, who are returning to their old 
homes in a steady stream, the number 
who have crossed the boider into the 
province of Quebec since the beginning 
of summer Leing estimated at about 
40,000. Judging from the way people 
generally talked about these immigrants 
when they began coming, we should ex- 
pect to hear their departure greeted 
with, ‘‘A good riddance to bad rubbish,” 
but there are no signs of satisfaction. 
The truth seems to be that they have 
overcome a good deal of the prejudice 
which formerly existed against them. 
They have proved an orderly element, 
and the dangers apprehended from their 
clannishness and other race faults have 
proved less than was apprehended. 





Judging from the experience of Post- 
master Dayton, there would be no surer 
way of hastening the progress of civil- 
service reform than by shipping the 
chief spoilsmen to England, with in- 
structions to study the workings of 
the merit system where it has been 
in operation for many years. Mr. Day- 
ton is most frank and emphatic in his 
confessions. Toa question by the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
Times whether there is enough differ- 
ence between English and American 
practice regarding the civil service in 
the department to attract his attention, 
he replied: 

‘* Yes, my admiring attention. It is hard 
for an American to realize how completely 
the notion of partisanship, offensive or de- 
fensive, has been eradicated from the civil 
service here. The postmaster-general 1s, of 
ccurse, a politician, who retires with a 
change of administration. When he is an 
important public and party man, like Mr. 
Morley, he has a seat in the cabinet. But 
think of it! Out of the 125,000 men in the 
postal service of Great Britain, not to men- 
tion 16,000 women, he is positively the only 
individual whose tenure of place can be af- 
tected by any political change.” 


Mr. Dayton says further that he has de- 
voted some time to investigating this 
particular question, and that the em- 





ployees are ‘‘ perfectly free to hold party 
views, and I find some of my friends 
among them belonging to political cluls, 
equivalent to the Manhattan or Union 
League at home, but of aggressive parti- 
sanship I can’t discover a trace. It isn’t 
that they dissemble it; they simply 
don’t feel it—don't know what it is.”’ 
Evidently this was an unexpected 
revelation to the ,ostmaster of New 
York, though the facts are perfect- 
ly familiar to every student of govern- 
mental méthods. It may be hoped 
that Mr. Dayton will return cured of 
the absurd idea with which he announc- 
ed his acceptance of the office, that in 
filling vacancies he should always give 
the preference to members of Tammany 
Hall. 





The present canvass in Georgia has a 
bearing upon the discussion of the re- 
ferendum system. Three amendments 
to the Constitution are to be passed upon 
by the voters at the State election on 
the first Wednesday in October—one 
changing the time for the meeting of 
the Legislature from October to July, 
the second providing for an increase in 
the number of Supreme Court judges 
from three to five, and the third grant- 
ing pensions to ex-Confederate soldiers 
who are indigent, as well as to those 
suffering from wounds. So little atten- 
tion has been paid to any one of these 
subjects that the Savannah News feels 
moved to say: 

‘What about the constitutional amend- 
ments that are to be voted upon at the ap- 
proaching State election? Are any of the 
candidates discu sing them, and explaining 
the meaning of them, and what their etfect 
would be if they should be adopted? If not, 
why not? It is of the utmost importance that 
the people shou.d vote understandingly upon 
these amendments.” 

The News proceeds to discuss the ques- 
tions involved, and points out that the 
people ought not to be left to vote 
blindly on the pension amendment par- 
ticularly, since it may be that its adop- 
tion would greatly increase the tax bur- 
den—though nobody has yet presented 
any figures on either side. If it is so 
hard to get people to take interest in 
amendments to the Constitution, it is 
easy to imagine what would happen if a 
number of proposed laws were submitted 
to popular vote at every election. Call- 
ing the process of submission“ the re- 
ferendum”’ is not going to make any dif- 
ference—as it would almost seem that 
some advocates of the system really 


suppose. 





The greatest production of gold in any 
one year prior to 1893 was that of 1853, 
when both Australia and California were 
making their greatest output. But the 
gold product in 18938, a year of slackened 
production in most lines, was the great- 
est ever recorded. Moreover, this high 
figure—$155 ,522,000—was the result of a 
very quick response to an increased de- 
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mand, for in 1889 the production was 
but $110,197,000. The recent increase in 
the gold product of this country is main- 
ly due to the cessation of the artificial 
stimulus to silver production given by 
the act of 1890. The Government pur- 
chases of silver being stopped, the 
mining companies found that there was 
more profit in mining gold, and they 
have therefore changed their industry. 
In other countries new mines have 
been discovered and abandoned ones 
have been reopened; while in all coun- 
tries improved processes have been em- 
ployed, by which refractory ores that 
were formerly deemed unworkable can 
be reduced. The quickly exhausted 
alluvial deposits are no longer the 
chief source of supply. Powerfui 
machinery, better miping appliances, 
and new chemical processes are con- 
tinually cheapening production. There 
appears to be ample evidence to justify 
the belief that the production of gold 
will continue to increase under the 
influences that have recently stimulated 
it. With these facts before the public, 
it may be hoped that those who have 
been sincerely apprehensive of a‘‘ gold 
famine’’ will experience some relief of 
their anxiety. According to the argu- 
ments of the bimetallists, this increased 
production of gold is pregnant with 
benefit to the ‘‘ debtor class.’ If we 
may speak for the ‘‘ creditor class,’”’ we 
can say that it contemplates a largely 
increased supply of gold with equanimi- 
ty. If this should have the happy result 
of quieting the agitation for upsetting 
the present standard of value, it would 
be a blessing without alloy. 

The financial difficulties of the Indian 
Government have occasioned perplexity 
not only to bimetallists and monometal- 
lists,but also to free-traders. When a gov- 
ernment finds its revenue less than its ex- 
penditure, it seldom accomplishes much 
in the way of economy, but casts about 
for new sources of revenue. It is claimed 
that there can be no increase in the in- 
ternal taxes of India, and that the de- 
ficiency must be met by imposing im- 
port duties. But the great manufactur- 
ing interests of Manchester have con 
vinced the English Government that it 
would not be expedient to impose taxes 
upon the importation of their goods 
into India. Such a tax, they claim, 
would operate as a protective duty in 
favor of the Indian manufacturers of 
cotton goods. On the other hand, the 
Indians protest against the imposition 
of a compensating tax upon domestic 
manufactures. They use the familiar 
protectionist arguments in support of 
their position. A consistent free-trade 
policy, however, would certainly forbid 
the imposition of import duties which 
operate as a bounty to particular indi- 
viduals, and the Indian Government 
will be obliged to obtain revenue in 
some other way than by a protective 
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tariff. In truth, that government is now 
suffering from its own improvidence. It 
incurred a very heavy debt by engaging 
in the “Jingo’’ policy against Russia, 
and it is saddled with burdensome gua 
rantees of the bonds of railroads that do 
not pay expenses. It has guaranteed in- 
terest at the average rate of 4} per cent 
upon the capital of the roads, while ac- 
cording them a share of excess profits, 
and it has taken upon itself all the loss 
on exchange in remitting the interest to 
England. The result is that its guaran 
tee of 4 per cent. costs it about 7 per 
cent. It is probable that the whole 
fiscal system of the Government would 
profit by a thorough investigation; but 
there is little prospect that such a 
remedy will be adopted. 


For some years the conservative ele 
ment among the English trade-unionists 
has been rapidly losing ground. Notlong 
since this element was in complete con 
trol, managing the affairs of the unions 
with much ability, and applying to Par 
liament only for such jaws as were ne- 
cessary to relieve them from some rather 
serious legal disabilities. In fact, the 
representatives of the unions, when they 
attended the international congresses 
upon the Continent, were looked upon 
as reactionaries of a benighted type. 
and were in a hopeless minority in 
all the voting. But the socialists have 
succeeded in deluding the working peo 
ple with their ideals, and when the 
unions meet now they devote their time 
to devising schemes for carrying on in 
dustry by the state. At the session 
which bas just closed in London it was 
resolved that the state might main 
tain technical schools, but that no pu 
pils should be admitted except those 
approved by the trade-unions. Resolu 
tions were also adopted to the effect 
that promoters of public works should 
be cempelled to provide suitable dwell 
ings for their workmen, and that em 
ployers should be punished for import 
ing laborers into a place where, in the 
opinion of the unions, there is a suffi 
cient supply to meet the needs of the 
district. On Thursday a proposition to 
nationalize all mineral lands and royalty 
rents came up, and, after being amended 
so as to Include ** the whole of the means 
of production, distribution, and ex- 
change,’ was adopted, ‘‘amid a scene of 
wild enthusiasm,’’ by a vote of 219 to 61 


The speech delivered last week by the 
Emperor William to the nobles of East 
Prussia has certainly a medieval ring, 
but it is both consistent with his known 
principles and suitable for his audience. 
It was the speech of a king, ruling by 
divine right, to nobles resting their title 
upon practically the same foundation. 
The nobles can claim for themselves 


no exclusive privileges without coming 
back in the last analysis to this prin- 
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ciple; and unless they are prepared to 
surrender their own rank and titles they 
must defend those of their sovereign 
It is too late to replace a monarchy 
by an aristocracy now; if monarchy 
goes, democracy comes in in Germany 
Hence it is for the interest, and it is in 
one sense the duty, of the nol ility to 
stand by their king and not attempt to 
thwart his policy. Instead of yielding 
to a real diplomatic necessity, and a 
cepting the treaty reducing the duties 
upon the agricultural products of Russia 
as an unavoidable concession to circun 
stances, many of the nobility » SSpeciaily 
those whose estates march with the Rus 
sian frontier, chose to oppose it, and 
continued to sulk after it was adopted 
This *‘ Agrarian’ party was the object 
of the Emperor's reproaches 


The war between Chinaand Japan re 
sembles in some of its strategic aspects 


that which was fought in the ¢ 


mea China, lke Russia fights at 
one of its remote extremities de 
pending chietly upon its land forces 
Japan, like the allies, can reach its ad 
versary only by t! use of ita nava 
power The news from the seat of war 


is pot verv trustworthy, but it seems 
to indicate that the Japanese naval 


power Is superior to that of the « 


nese But. curiously enough, China 
has an advantage fr er backwar 
ness which Japan has lost through her 


aspiration to the rank of a civilized 
power. By the Declaration of Paris u 
IS56, privateering was abolished, and the 


flag covers th 


doctrine that the neutral 


enemy's goods, except those contraband 


of war, was proclaimed. Of course, this 
declaration bound only the nations that 


} 


adopted it. China has not aces ded to it, 
but Japan has China can therefore is 

sue letters of marque to privateers, and 
thus destroy the mercantile marine of 
Japan directly, and she can also capture 
neutral vessels laden with Japanese goods 
and condemn such merchandise in a 
prize court. It is true that Japan is not 
bound by the Declaration, so far as Chi 

na is concerned, and may attack her 
commerce directly; but the flag of a 
neutral signatory to the Declaration will 
protect Chinese goods, except contra- 
band of war. Thus an English merchant 

man is bound to submit to be searched, 
and if an enemy's goods are found on 
board, to be captured and taken into 
port by a Chinese privateer, but is not 
bound to submit to either at the hands 
of a Japanese privateer. As the Unite a 
States have never adopted the Declara 
tion of Paris, their merchant vessels 
would fare the same no matter into 
whose hands they fell, so far as this 
point is concerned. But, owing to the 
deminance of England in the Oriental 
trade, the advantage of China over Ja 
pan/in a war carried on by privateers 
would be considerable. 
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THE MAINE ELECTION. 
THE country seems to be pretty full of 
Democrats of Mr. Cleveland’s way of 
thinking—-that the tariff bill was not 
good enough to be signed and not 
bad enough to be vetoed. This was 
evidently the way in which the Demo- 
crats of Maine looked at the subject 
on Monday last. They absented them- 
selves from the polls largely, and some 
of them, but not very many, voted 
the Republican ticket. It was not ex- 
actly an overturn, since Maine is always 
a Republican State, but it answers all 
the purposes of an overturn. It shows 
that the Democrats have no stomach for 
the fight this year. The reasons why 
they have not are not far to seek. 

We shall not go back to the silver 
panic of last year and its disastrous con- 
sequences to business. It came at a 
time when it was easy to persuade those 
who do not comprehend such matters 
(and they are the great majority) that 
it was due to Democratic success in 
the national election of the previous 
year, and to the fear of coming tariff 
changes. This was purely an accident, 
but there was, of course, no way to 
avoid it. The tariff must needs be re- 


duced according to the promise of the 


successful party. Any hesitation to ful- 
fil this promise would have been equiva- 
lent to abdication. It was a serious 
mistake that the work was not begun 
immediately with the incoming of the 
new administration. In that case the 
benefits of tariff reduction, whatever 
they were to be, would have demon- 
strated themselves nearly a year be- 
fore another congressional election. 
Practically a year passed by, and this 
was a year of business disaster. Broad- 
ly speaking, the time was not lost, since 
it was filled up by the repeal of the 
silver bill, a more important step than 
any tariff bill whatsoever, but not a step 
to have an immediate political effect. All 
that could be hoped from it was a gra- 
dual mend, a slow recovery from the 
panic of the previous year. 

When the real work of tariff reform 
was taken up, there was universal ea- 
gerness for speedy completion of it 
The bill was pushed in the House as 
rapidly perhaps as such bills ever move. 
When it reached the Senate, it met an 
obstruction that had not been antici- 
pated, and when this obstruction came 
to be examined, it was found that 
the most conspicuous and odious mo- 
nopoly in the whole country had in- 
trenched itself in that body and had 
constructed barriers to prevent any 
tariff bill from passing which did not 
contain provisions to give it the same 
power to tax the people that the Mc- 
Kinley tariff had given, though in a dif- 
ferent form. Of course this could be 
done only by having a certain number 
of Democratic votes—say four or five. 
The Republicans en masse would vote 
against any bill the Democrats might 








pass. It was their business to do so. 
Forty-three votes were needed to pass a 
bill. There were a few votes on the divid- 
ing line between Democracy and Popu- 
lism which could not be counted upon 
with certainty. Thesituation was such 
that a small group of speculators, if 
there were any such in the body 
belonging to the Democratic party, 
could block all movement and _ pre- 
vent the passage of any bill. It hap- 
pened that there were three or four 
men answering this description. One of 
them was detected in a sugar specula- 
tion. The others were believed to be 
no whit better, although they have not 
been found out. It was an ominous 
circumstance, also, that the particular 
clause of the bill which caused all the 
trouble and all the scandal was drawn 
by the secretary of the treasury, and 
that all his influence, so far as he used 
any, was employed for its retention. 

The result was delay and exasperation 
on the part of the business community, 
disgust immeasurable on the part of de- 
cent people, and finally a surrender to 
the Sugar Trust. It was an unavoidable 
surrender. It involved no disgrace upon 
those who passed under the yoke. Like the 
Roman legions, they had done all that 
they could. Nevertheless the party had 
to take the consequences. It is this 
conjunction of circumstances that has 
taken the heart out 6f the-Democrat- 
ic party for the time being. It is not 
a bad thing that it is so. Another 
reform besides reform of the tariff must 
be undertaken if the Democrats are to 
recover their lost ground. The party 
must purge itself of its Sugar Trust 
element with all possible speed. It 
does not follow from the Maine election 
that we are going back to the McKinley 
tariff or anything resembling that. The 
Republicans are not likely to forget the 
lessons they learned in 1890 and 1892. 
If they get into power again, they will 
find plenty of reasons to give the tariff 
fanatics the cold shoulder. 








THE DEBS CASE. 


THE trial of the charges of contempt of 
court against Debs and others, which is 
now proceeding at Chicago, will bring 
up some very important questions for 
adjudication. These questions are, of 
course, of primary interest to the legal 
profession, but an examination of what 
is really involved in the case will satisfy 
every intelligent citizen who cares for 
the sound and healthy development of 
his country’s institutions that the legal 
questions are relatively insignificant. 
The issue really lies, as the lawyers say, 
in a nutshell, and it can be stated so 
simply that every one can grasp it. It is 
briefly the determination of the question 
whether courts shall assume the func- 
tion of inflicting summary punishment 
without jury trial for acts punishable 
by ordinary criminal proceeding. 





There is no doubt of the power of a 
court to punish summarily those who 
disobey its orders. It has been deemed 
impossible for courts to maintain a 
necessary respect for their processes 
without this power. That it may be ef- 
fectively exercised, the judge before 
whom the contempt is committed is al- 
lowed to inflict punishment according 
to his discretion, and without stay or 
appeal. The person charged with con- 
tempt has aright to be heard, but he 
must appear in person and cannot de- 
mand a jury or insist upon the aid of 
counsel. This power probably originated 
in the necessity for preserving order in 
the court-room, and, since attorneys are 
looked upon as ofticers of the court, it is 
natural and proper that they at least 
should be subject to strict discipline. 
Yet it is evident that the remedy is of a 
nature contrary to the free spirit of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. It is arbitrary and 
despotic. However, as English judges 
have generally been animated with the 
spirit of liberty, they have rarely abused 
this power. It has been enough that it 
existed to accomplish the purpose of its 
existence. To the honor of the courts, 
they have very cautiously extended the 
use of the remedy by injunction as 
applied to acts committed outside of 
court. The rule that equitable reme- 
dies will not be granted so long as a 
remedy at law exists, is still an estab- 
lished rule; but it cannot long be 
maintained if such injunctions are to 
be granted as those recently issued from 
the United States courts. 

We cannot, within our space, trace 
the steps by which the scope of injunc- 
tions has been recently extended. <A 
writer in the Albany Law Journal of 
September 1 has pointed out these steps, 
and ultimately the whole matter will 
doubtless be reviewed by the United 
States Supreme Court. Suftice it tosay 
that an ‘‘omnibus bill’’ was filed last 
July at Chicago to prevent interfer- 
ence with twenty-three great systems 
of railway, and an injunction was is- 
sued not only against a number of per- 
sons named, but also against the mem- 
bers of the American Railway Union to 
the number of thousands, and ‘‘all other 
persons whomsoever.’’ No satisfactory 
precedent exists for injunctions of such 
wide scope as this. If we may trust 
a newspaper report of Judge Woods’s 
language, he took the ground that his 
injunction was not necessary to prevent 
interference with the mails, that being 
a crime for which arrest and indictment 
was provided. It was more necessary 
to make the order to prevent inter- 
ference with interstate commerce; but 
the true reason, and the only one “ for 
issuing an order at all,was that it was a 
means of meeting the present emer- 
gency, for the process of arrest and in- 
dictment was slow.’’ 

Whether Judge Woods used these 
words or not, they describe the situa- 
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tion correctly. 
remedy at law, and if it was slow it was 
the fault of the officers of the law. But 
it was not slow when the highest 
magistrate in the land swept aside 
the incompetent and traitorous gang of 
local bailiffs, and put an end to rioting 
with even less than a ‘‘ whiff of grape- 
shot’’ by the prompt discharge of his 
eonstitutional duty. The remedy at 
law, for such it may properly be called 
(the troops of the United States being 
really peace officers), was quick and it 
was adequate. It may be doubted whe- 
ther the injunctions were not wholly su- 
perfluous. 

But granting that, it may be said, 
were they not at least harmless? We 
apprehend not. Our readers do not re 
quire to be told that we regarded the 
aims of the strikers at Chicago as hope- 
less and their methods as wicked and 
criminal. We do not forget, however, 
that these men are our fellow-citizens, 
or impute to them as a body any excep- 
tional depravity. It is in the highest 
degree important that the very poorest 
member of the community should pos- 
sess unshaken confidence in the integri- 
ty of our judges and the impartiality of 
the administration of justice. We fear 
that many of the common people, espe- 
cially in the Western States, entertain 
the belief that the courts have allied 
themselves with the great corporate in 
terests of the country, and it is emi- 
nently desirable that this belief should 
have no sound basis. Itis the duty of the 
courts to defend rights of property, and 
upon this account they incur a certain 
degree of unpopularity with those who 
have few such rights to defend. But 
every effort should be made to escape 
this odium by exhibiting the strictest 
impartiality, and there is reason for con- 
tending that this caution has been disre- 
garded in the recent injunctions. Upon 
their face they indicate the purpose of 
causing the arrest and punishment of ci 
tizens, without trial by jury, for offences 
for which criminal jurisprudence pro- 
vides that right. If there is no other 
way of repressing crime except by treat- 
ing it as contempt of court, our juris- 
prudence must be reconstituted upon 
models that have more likeness to those 
which prevail under despotic govern- 
ments. 


MORE POLICE CORRUPTION. 
Mr. GOFF made it very plain at the 
first session of the resumed Senate in- 
quiry that he had by no means exhaust- 
ed the field of police incompetence and 
depravity. Indeed, the depths which 
he sounded on Monday were a little low 
er than any that he had touched hereto 
fore. He began with that branch of the 
service which Superintendent Byrnes 
singled out in his recent letter to the 
Police Board as the one especially en- 
titled to commendation, the Detective 
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Bureau. Mr. Byrnes said of this bureau 
that since its reorganization in I1SSv it 
has ‘‘ reached such a high standard of 
efficiency and discipline as has not been 
equalled by any other detective bureau 
in the world.”’ Yet Mr. Goff shows 
by the mouth of one of the chief offi 
cials of that bureau that he is either to- 
tally ignorant of the law governing his 
conduct in a most important branch of 
his duty, or wilfully guilty of systematic 
violation of the law. 





The way in which Mr. Goff brought 
out this fact was a striking illustration 
of his skill in such matters. He showed 
that it is customary for the Police De 
partment to send out postal-cards to 
pawnbrokers describing stolen property, 
and pledging on behalf of the owners of 
such property payment of the money 
which may have been advanced on it 
to the thieves who have brought 
it to the pawn-shops; that detec 
tives habitually advise persons whose 
property has been stolen to pay the 
money which has been advanced on it, 
and that detectives not infrequently re- 
ceive a share of the money thus paid 
over, Sergeant Hanley, who admits 
these things, and admits also that in 
one case he received $17 for his ser- 
vices, confesses that he had often heard 
judges in the Court of General Ses- 
sions declare that stolen property be 
longs to the owner and may be re 
covered wherever found, but denies 
that he knows that a detective has 
the right to go into any pawnshop in 
the city, seize stolen property which 
is identified by the owner, and pass it 
over to the latter without charge. This 
is an extraordinary state of mind for an 
official of the best detective bureau in 
the world to manifest. The picture 
which he presents of the method pur- 
sued by that bureau makes it an ally 
with the thieves and pawnbrokers 
against the citizen whose property has 
been stolen. There is no other interpre 
tation to be put upon Sergeant Hanley’s 
testimony. 

After Sergeant Hanley came another 
witness whose testimony was scarcely 
less startling, though it was not ina 
new field. Another green-goods opera- 
tor was produced who supplemented the 
testimony of the witness Appo, given 
several weeks ago, in regard to the pay- 
ments made to the police for the protec- 
tion of the operators of this swindle 
Applegate, the latest witness, gave 
a very straightforward and circum- 
stantial account of the way the green- 
goods business had been carried on in 
two police precincts presided over by 
Capt. Meakim, saying that when the 
captain was transferred from a down- 
town precinct to one in Harlem, the 
business was transferred with him, and 
was carried on without molestation in 
both localities because of the payment 
of $0 a month tothe captain. He sus- 
tained his testimony with much cir- 
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cumstantial evidence, and Mr. Gott sus 
tained it with some printed circulars 
and used these with much dramatic 
effect to convict the printer of them of 
perjury when he was put upon the 
stand. Incidentally, evidence was ad 
duced to show that the chief green 
goods operator, McNally, was on very 
friend!y terms with Sergeant Hanley of 
the Detective Bureau 

Taken altogether, Monday's evidence 
is of the first importance, perhaps of 
greater importance than any that has 
preceded it. It shows that there is no 
branch of the police service that is not 
thoroughly rotten, and strengthens the 
already strong conviction that there is 
no radical remedy for that service save 
its complete abolition and reconstruc 
tion on new lines. Mayor Gilroy's con 
placent observations, which he put 
forth with such impudent assurance 
on the following morning, were not 
well timed He should have waited 
till he had read Mr. Gotl’s new testimo 
ny before he took the position that, in 
removing certain police captains after 
Mr. Goff had proved their guilt, the 
police commissioners have vindicated 
themselves and exonerated Tammany 
Hall. Now he will ‘see that the police 
commiusstoners have still further work 
to do before the vindication will be 
complete, and that by the time they 
shall have succeeded in getting all the 
corrupt men out of the Police Depart 
ment, there will be a very small force of 
officials left therein 

It is within the bounds of probability 
also that the police commissioners them 
selves may be on trial before the inquiry 
is ended, if it can be maintained by 
any body that they have not been on trial 
since the beginning of the inquiry 
Whose system is it that is found to be so 
saturated with corruption? Who has been 
administering the affairs of the Police 
Department for the past quarter of a 
century? Tammany men, either avow- 
ed or disguised. Nearly all of them 
have been appointed by Tammany may- 
ors. All this corruption has been in ex- 
istence under their noses in their own 
department, and they never suspect- 
ed it until Mr. Goff showed it to 
them. What a charming lot of in 
nocents they have been! And what a 
charming innocent the mayor is when 
he comes before the public and points 
with pride to their virtue, Tammany’s 
virtue, in getting rid of the blackmailers, 
after they have been exposed! ‘‘ We 
never allow thieves and blackmailers to 
stay in office after they have been shown 
up!’ This is the Tammany platform 
upon which the Tammany mayor pro- 
poses to go before the people in the com- 
ing election. 


HELMHOLTZ. 


Dr. HERMANN HELMHOLTZ, as his contempo- 
raries have called him, the acknowledged 
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and worshipped head of the scientific guild, 
is gone. He was born on August 31, 1821, at 
Potsdam, where his father was professor of 
the gymnasium. His mother’s maiden name 
was Caroline Penn; she came of a branch of 
that family settled in Germany sivce the reli- 
gious troubles in England. From childhood 
Hermann had a passion for science; but the 
nineteenth century came near missing this 
great light, for the circumstances of the 
family were such that no road to science was 
open to him except that of studying medi- 
cine in the Mhlitary Institute of Berlin 
He took his degree of M.D. in 1842, and his 
inaugural dissertation, the only Latin publi- 
cation of his life, related to the nervous sys- 
tems of invertebrate animals. He was at once 
attached to the service of charity, and began 
without delay to study putrefaction, upon 
which in 1843 he published a memoir maintain- 
ing its purely chemical nature—an opinion sub- 
sequently surrendered. He soon returned to 
Potsdam a surgeon in the army. In 1845 he 
was employed with good reason to write arti- 
cles on animal heat 1n a medical encyclopedia 
of high character, and in the yearly report 
upon the progress of physics. The same year 
he printed an original investigation of the 
waste of substance of a muscle in action. 

After that, for about two years, he produced 
nothing. It was one of those periods of seem- 
ing idleness to which the most productive ge- 
niuses are subject, and which afford mediocri- 
ty matter for carping. Other young scientists 
filled the journals of 1846 with the records of 
their industry, but not one syllable came from 
Helmholtz. He was not heard from until 1847, 
and not till July 23, when he read a paper be- 
fore the Physical Society of Berlin. This pa- 
per was entitled ‘‘ The Conservation of Force.” 
In the judgment of many of those who have 
examined the matter, it was the epoch-making 
work from which alone the greatest scientific 
discovery that man has ever made must date. 
Certainly it was the argument which produc- 
ed the intense conviction with which the world 
has held that doctrine ever since. It is fair to 
say that other excellent critics, and Helmholtz 
himself among them, award the merit of the 
first enunciation of the great law to Robert 
Mayer, who, in 1842, had published a paper 
which attracted no attention whatever, and of 
which Helmholtz in 1847 was as little aware as 
the rest of the world. But, in any case, there 
is no doubt that Helmholtz was the first to con- 
ceive the proposition from the point of view 
which made it so attractive to all accurate 
thinkers and so wonderfully fecund in new 
truth. 

According to his statement, nothing exists 
in the outer world but matter. Matter in it- 
self (an sich) is capable of no alteration but 
motion in space, and these motions are modi- 
fied only by fixed attractions and repulsions, 
and this is true everywhere, even in the ac- 
tions of animals and men. It was an amazing- 
ly bold assertion, utterly opposed to almost 
every kind of philosophy, certainly to Kantian 
and all post Kantian idealism, as well as to the 
nominalistic idealism of the English school, 
which such writers as Ernst Mach have taken 
up. But the implicit faith with which it has 
been received is a singular psychological phe- 
nomenon, for the theory that all human ac. 
tions are subjected to a law having no teleo- 
logical character, when we know (or seem to 
know) that our actions are adjusted to pur- 
poses, has obvious difficulties ; and the experi- 
mental evidence of the correctness of the law 
as applied to animal physiology is very slen- 
der. Indeed, some of the most careful re- 





searches (as those of Fick and Wislicenus) have 
led to results directly opposed to it. Yet the 
physiologists, one and all—the judicious 
Michael Foster, for example--simply treat 
those results as absurd. In this aspect Helm- 
holtz’s great doctrine appears as the pet petitio 
principii of our time. Its truth was unques- 
tionable, in the only sense in which anything 
based on induction can rationally be admitted 
as true, namely, its close approximation to 
exactitude. Nobody can deny that it is at 
once the crown and the key of physical science. 
In that memoir, by the way, Helmholtz first 
displayed his facility in applying the calculus 
to unaccustomed problems—a facility very sur- 
prising ina man of twenty-six whose studies 
had been supposed to lie in the direction of 
anatomy and physiology. Surely, in the com- 
pany at that memorable meeting of the Phy- 
sical Society there must have been some who 
were able to discern that they were in the pre- 
sence of one of the most stupendous intellects 
that the human race had yet produced. 

Of course, a reward was due from organized 
humanity to the man who had thus lifted 
man’s mind to a higher vantage ground. And 
this reward came; for the next year he was 
created no less than assistant in the Anatomi- 
cal Museum of Berlin. He now began to 
occupy himself with the physiology of hear- 
ing. In 1849 he was appointed supplementary 
(or extraordinary) professor of physiology in 
the University of Kénigsberg (without salary), 
and in 1850, on July 19, he communicated to 
the Physical Society of Berlin an elaborate 
memoir breaking ground in the interesting 
field of the measurement of the duration of 
nerve-actions. In 1851 he invented the oph- 
thalmoscope, for which many and many a hu- 
man being has owed him his eyesight. This 
year he began an original study of electrodyna- 
mics. In 1852 he was promoted toa regular 
chair in the university. His discourse upon 
his installation dealt with peripheral sensa- 
tions in general, especially those of sight and 
hearing. It was a comparison of the rela- 
tion existing between the vibrations that ex 
cite a given sense, and those existing between 
the sensations themselves. We remark that 
while the memoir on the Conservation of 
Force fairly bristled with repetitions of the 
philosophical phrase an sich, ‘‘in itself,” it 
is in this discourse carefully avoided. It 
would seem that something must have hap- 
pened in the interval which made Helmholtz 
dread ‘‘ an sich” as a burnt child does fire. In 
this paper, such ingenuity is used to avoid it 
that but once does it slip in, and then ina 
negative phrase. But since the idea was there, 
we cannot praise Helmholtz for not giving it 
its proper dress. 

In giving the substance of his lecture, we 
need not imitate his circumlocutions to avoid 
this natural phrase. His point was this: vi- 
bration-systems essentially different give rise 
to precisely the same color-sensations. There 
are three fundamental color-sensations, which, 
being mingled in different amounts, give rise 
to all others; but there is nothing correspond- 
ing to this tri-dimensionality in the vibrations 
themselves. On the contrary, the sensations of 
a color-blind person,for whom one of the three 
fundamental sensations is non-existent, much 
better correspond with the facts in themselves. 
Sounds, on the whole, correspond more accu- 
rately to the vibrations. But, to the ear, the 
difference between one rate of vibration and 
another is hardly perceptible until two differ- 
ent sounds are compared. If a melody is 
transposed to another key, the effect is nearly 
the same; but a painter who should transpose 





red to yellow, yellow to green, green to blue, 
and blue to violet, would make a nightmare of 
his painting. These are certainly striking 
facts; but still more interesting is it to note 
what lesson it was that this typical nineteenth- 
century understanding drew from them. 
Other minds as clear as his might have read 
here the incommensurability between mind and 
matter, and have found a refutation of mate- 
rialism in the circumstance that mind here 
acts as matter could not do. But the conclu- 
sion of. Helmholtz is that the sense-qualities 
distinguish the things in themselves about as 
well and about as arbitrarily as the names 
Henry, Charles, and John parcel out human 
kind. 

Besides this ‘‘ Habilitationsvortrag,” a ‘‘ Ha- 
bilitationsschrift ” was expected from the new 
professor, and this last set forth his theory of 
the mixture of colors. It was, at bottom, the 
doctrine of Dr. Thomas Young; and only the 
careful comparison with observation, and the 
application of it to explain effects of mixing 
pigments and the like, were new. In 1854 he 
attended the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Hull, and there read a fuller account 
of his theory of colors, which no doubt: in- 
duced Maxwell to take up this study, who soon 
made it even more lucid and beautiful than 
Helmholtz had done. In 1855 he became profes- 
sor of physiology at Bonn. In 1856 he began 
the publication of his great treatise on physi- 
ological optics, which was not completed till 
ten years later. On May 22 of the same year, 
he announced to the Berlin Academy his dis- 
covery of combinational tones, which are mu- 
sical sounds resulting from the interferences 
of the vibrations making two other sounds. 

In 1858 he became professor in Heidelberg, 
at that time the ultimate goal of a German 
professor’s ambition; and in the same year he 
astonished the mathematical world by his 
great memoir on eddies, or vortices, a matter 
of fundamental importance in hydrodynamics. 
It was a very great and fruitful idea 
which he there advanced, and which he 
wonderfully developed. Much has already 
come from it, but its full harvest yet re- 
mains to be gathered in. No mathematician 
will dispute that this was a work only second 
in importance to the cataclysmic essay on the 
Conservation of Force. During the next two 
years Helmholtz's acoustical researches were 
very prolific, and at the same time he pub 
lished remarkable papers upon color-blindness 
and upon the contrasts of colors. In 1860, 
on April 12, he read to the Vienna Aca- 
demy a paper giving measurements by his 
pupil, Von Pietrowski, of the viscosity of 
fluids, with a mathematical discussion by 
himself. Although the subject was not quite 
new, Stokes’s masterly work dating from 1851, 
still Maxwell’s researches were not yet be- 
gun, and this memoir constituted another im- 
portant contribution to hydrodynamics and 
to the general conception of matter. Helm- 
holtz himself very soon began to apply these 
ideas in acoustics. . 

We next find him engaged upon the difficult 
problem of the horopter and the motions of 
the eye. One of the next subjects to engage 
his attention was the musical note which is 
emitted from a strongly contracted muscle. 
In 1862 appeared his great work on Sensations 
of Sound and the theory of music, and with it 
the main work of his life was accomplished. 
Since that time he has indeed produced enough 
to make another man famous; it is little only 
in comparison with his earlier achievements. 
He has written, for example, papers upon the 
facts underlying geometry which were sub- 
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stantially anticipated by Riemann’s great 
work, with which Helmholtz would seem not 
to have been acquainted. To produce inde 
pendently that which was the proudest laurel 
of one of the most original mathematicians of 
the ages was a great feat, but it was needless. 
There were also a series of memoirs in which 
Helmholtz discusses all the principal systems 
of formule which have been proposed by dif- 
ferent physicists as laws of electrodynamics. 
He gave the first mathematical explanation of 
the formation of ordinary waves upon water 
—an explanation which not only enables us to 
see why certain forms of waves which might 
exist are not produced in nature, but also 
throws much light on other subjects. In 1871, 
he was appointed professor of physics, no 
longer of physiology, in the University of Ber- 
lin. Twenty years later he was made presi- 
dent and director of the Physikalisch-Tech- 
nische Reichsanstalt, a foundation under the 
control of ‘the Imperial Department of the In- 
terior, for the experimental furthering of 
exact natural inquiry and the technics of pre- 
cision. 

Not the slightest allusion to any moral or 
religious problem ever dropped from the pen 
of Helmholtz. Though no reference to He- 
gel or Hegelianism appears in his pages, he 
more than any other namable person caused 
the downfall of that kind of speculation in 
Germany, and brought in the present admira- 
tion for the English style of philosophizing 
which his own so much resembled. The temper 
of the man was admirable. He never indulged 
in one of those reclamations of priority into 
which scientific vanity is sure to be betrayed, 
but several times published notes to show that 
his own results were not so new as he and the 
scientific world had believed them to be. He 
did much to bring into notice the works of 
other physicists, among them the Americans 
Rowland and Rood (his visit last year to this 
country is freshly remembered). He found 
himself several times engaged in controversies 
with redoubtable antagonists, Clausjus, Ber- 
trand, perhaps we may so reckon I@nd. In 
every case he so conducted himself as to be- 
speak an imperious desire to find out the truth 
and to publish it; and every approach to per- 
sonality was avoided or flung away from him 
as a pestilential infection. The world owes 
much to the intellectual clearness and integrity 
of Hermann Helmholtz, M.D. 


VOX POPULI IN SWITZERLAND. 


BERN, July, 1894. 

To outward appearance, Switzerland is an 
atoll in the surging ocean of European poli- 
tics. Here the increasing strain which has 
come upon the representative institutions of 
other countries is hardly felt. Here the Legis- 
lature is free from party organization, the 
business of the country is well and promptly 
done, the people are content with their repre- 
sentatives. Here, also, we are paradoxically 
assured,such statutes as do not commend them- 
selves to the popular will may be revised by 
the Referendum; and reforms ignored by the 
Federal Assembly may be framed and enacted 
through the Initiative. These two ingenious 
applications of pure democracy to large com- 
munities are urged upon Americans because so 
successful in Switzerland. There has long lain 
in my mind a suspicion of a device which as- 
sumes to relieve men from the results of their 
failure to choose representatives who really 
represent them ; and this incredulity has not 
been removed by staying in Switzerland and 
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looking iato the practical working of the 
much-lauded system. Fortunately there is 
a body of material on the subject: be 
sides the messages sent in by the Executive 
Council after each popular vote, there is an 
official report of 1892 summarizing the statis- 
tics since 1848; and 1 am much indebted to 
several Swiss statesmen and publicists for 
frank and suggestive discussion. 

No criticism of the referendum can be worth 
while which does not take account of the dif- 
ference of political conditions in the United 
States and in Switzerland. In size, population, 
and wealth the latter country is very like an 
American State, say Massachusetts; the six 
hundred and eighty thousand voters are dis- 
tributed in a compact land, with excellent 
election machinery. The cantons, unlike the 
commonwealths in America, are steadily los- 
ing ground to the federal Government, and 
the Swiss Senate, the Council of States, has 
less power and prestige than the elective Na- 
tional Council. The legislative practice of the 
two countries is also ditferent: few bills are 
presented to the federal Assembly, and very 
few are enacted, so that in 1801 but fottrteen 
general laws were put upon the statute-book. 
The Executive Council, though without a veto, 
has an important part in legislation: it legis- 
lates for itself in many matters of detail; and 
on larger affairs prepares and submits bills 
which the Assembly frequently enacts without 
change. This preparation of legislative mate- 
rial by the executive is a tradition in the can 
tons as well as in the Swiss union. The Diet 
took this function on itself under the old Con 
federation, and, indeed, the word ‘ referen- 
dum” was originally applied to the process of 
referring measures back from the Diet to the 
cantons; it was too often a political ** how-not 
to-do-it.” The present referendum is, tbere- 
fore, practically a check both on the Executiv 
and the Legislature, and can easily be invoked 
on a considerable proportion of all general 
statutes. To apply it to acts which have 
already run the gauntlet of an executive veto, 
and have found a place in the obese statute 
book of an American commonwealth, is a dif 
ferent matter. Nor is it so easy in Switzer- 
land to crystallize the opinion of the Assembly 
into concrete measures, since the lively sec- 
tional and religious rivalries of the country 
are not expressed in well-organized parties 
Conventions and caucuses with us take the 
place which the initiative is meant to fill in 
Switzerland. So different are all the condi- 
tions in the two countries that the success of 
the referendum in the one does not at all imply 
that it would work well in the other; while if 
the referendum has disappointed its friends in 
Switzerland, where it harmonizes with other 
institutions, it is not hkely to succeed in the 
United States. And whatever might be done 
in the States, a national referendum would 
nullify the Senate, and hence be a complete 
change in the American system of government 
and probably a national misfortune. 

A judgment of the referendum must be 
based on the working of the electoral ma- 
chinery, on the interest shown by the voters, 
and on the popular discrimination between 
good and bad measures. The process of invok- 
ing and voting on a referendum is simple 
and easily worked, if not used too often 
Although the Assembly has, in urgent cases, 
the constitutional right to set a resolution in 
force at once, it always allows from three 
to eight months’ delay so as to permit the op 
ponents of a measure to lodge their protests 
against it? Voluntary committees take charge 
of the movement, and, if a law is unpopular, 
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little difficulty is found in getting together the 
necessary thirty thousand or fifty thousand 
signatures. Only thrice has the effort failed 
when made. When, as ip ISS2. the signatures 
run up to 180,000, the labor is severe, for 
every signature is examined by the national 
executive to see whether it is attested as the 


sign manual of a voter; sometimes, in an 
interested canton, as Many as 70 per cent 
of the voters have signed the demand The 
system undoubtedly leads to public discusston 
newspapers criticise; addresses and counter ad 
dresses are issued; cantonal councils publicly 
advise voters; and of late the federal Assembly 
sends out manifestoes against pending initia 
tives. The federal Executive Couneil distr 
butes to the cantons enough copies of the pro 
posed measure, so that one may be given to 
each voter. The count of the votes is made 
by the Executive Council as a returning 
board. Inasmuch as the Swiss are unfamiliar 
with election frauds, and there has been but 
one very close vote in the national referenda, 
the count is not difficult, but there are always 
irregularities, especially where more than one 


question is presented to the voters at the same 


time 

What is the effect of the popular votes, thus 
earried out The following table, based on 
official documents, shows the results for the 


twenty vears, 1S75-1S4 






(a.) Constitutional 
posed Dy the Assem iy refer: 
obligatory 1 ¢ 
b.) Conatitutional amendments 
posed by popular initiatiy 
signatu es 1 a 


Laws passed bw the As 
referendum demandet by 8 i4 


* One measure still pending 


Making allowances for cases where more than 
one question bas been submitted at the same 
time, there have been twenty-four popular 
Votes in twenty years. In addition, most of the 
cantons have their own local referenda; in 
Zurich, for example, in these twenty years, 
more than one bundred other questions have 
been placed before the sovereign people 
These numbers are large in themselves, but 
surprising in proportion to the total legisla- 
tion. Out of 158 general acts passed by the 
federal Assembly from 1574 to I8f, 27 were 
subjected to the referendum; that is, about 
one-sixth are reviewed and about one-tenth 
are reversed. 
usually get through sooner or later, but more 
than twothirds of the statutes attacked are 
annulled. To apply the system on such a 
scale in any State of our Union is plainly im- 
possible; thirty-nine-fortieths of the statute- 
book must still rest. as now, on the character of 
the legislators. 

Nevertheless it may be worth while to ex- 
cise the other fortieth, if experience shows 
that the people are more interested and wiser 
than their representatives, when a question 
is put plainly and simply before them. I 
must own to disappointment over the use 
made by the Swiss of their envied opportunity. 
On the twenty referenda between 1879 and 
1891 the average vote in proportion to the 
voters was but 58.5 per cent.; in only one case 


Constitutional amendments 


did it reach 67 per cent ; and in one case—the 
patent law of 1X87—it fell to about 40 per cent. 
in the Confederation, and to 9 per cent. in 
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Canton Schwyz. On theserious and dangerous 
question of recognizing the right to employ- 
ment, this present year, only about 56 per 
cent. participated. In Zurich there is a com- 
pulsory voting law, of which the curious result 
is that on both national and cantonal refer- 
enda many thousands of blank ballots are cast. 
The result of the small vote is that laws, duly 
considered by the national legislature and 
passed by considerable majorities, are often 
reversed by a minority of the voters. The 
most probable reason for this apathy is that 
there are too many elections—in some cantons 
as many as fifteex a year. Whatever the 
cause, Swiss voters are Jess interested in refer- 
enda than Swiss legislators in framing bills. 

Of the comparative wisdom of the repre- 
sentatives and their constituents it is difficult 
for a stranger to judge. The general tendency 
of the referendum is to rebuke the Assembly; 
more than balf the questions submitted are 
lost on popular vote, and more than half of all 
the ballots cast have been adverse. Certain can- 
tons, notably Uri and Appenzell (Inner Rhode), 
are almost always against the proposition, 
without much reference to its purport. The 
records of the Assembly rarely show test votes 
on any question, but there is a remarkable di- 
vergence between the temper or judgment of 
that body and of the people. The constitu- 
tional amendment of 1893 on the slaughtering 
of animals commanded less than a third of the 
members of either house, but was carried on 
popular vote by about three to two. The 
amendment of 1894 on the practice of profes- 
sions had every vote in its favor in the Council 
of States, but was lost in referendum. An 
eminent publicist, member of the Assembly and 
an upholder of the referendum, explains this di- 
vergence by the public spirit of the members, 
who vote according to their convictions and 
not in subservience to their constituents. If 
this be true, it is an indictment of the system; 
if the people are wiser than their representa- 
tives on ‘questions of legislation, the latter 
ought to bend beforehand, without waiting for 
the pressure of the referendum, So far as 
I can judge, public opinion on such matters 
is so uncertain that the members cannot un- 
derstand or predict it. 

On the recent proposition to assert the right 
of every Swiss to employment, only 2 mem- 
bers out of 110 voted for it; but out of doors it 
received 75,000 votes against 308,000. Cer- 
tainly the referendum is especially fatal on 
complicated questions of commerce and 
finance, the least suited tosuchasystem. It 
was only on the third attempt that a bank- 
note system could bearranged. Another inte- 
resting example‘is the bill for the purchase of 
the Swiss Central Railroad. The Executive 
Council in May, 1890, desired to negotiate on 
the subject, and the Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion granting the necessary authority. Nore 
ferendum was laid against the resolution, and 
the Council, believing that the principle was 
accepted, in Margh, 1891 made a provisional 
contract for the purchase. The law ratifying 
this contract was duly passed, but 92,000 signa- 
tures were lodged against it, and it was de 
feated by a majority of 140,000. This might 
be accepted as a popular judgment against 
State railways; but, in fact, it seems to be 
only a protest against the terms of the con- 
tract, and it is expected that the work will 
soon be alldone over again. In the cantons it is 
even worse: I am informed that in some of 
them new money bills are almost invariably 
rejected on referendum, and humiliating de- 
vices have to be used in order to get the funds 
necessary for the support of the Government. 





Most impartial observers who examine the 
list of bills lost in the national referendum 
will be inclined to think the judgment of the 
Assembly better and more consistent than that 
of the people. 


To the Anglo Saxon mind, accustomed to 


distinguish between laws of detail and funda- 
mental laws, which are independent of tempo- 
rary waves of public feeling, the referendum 
seems confusing. Isit necessary toset in motion 
all the machinery of a popular election to set- 
tle such questions as sometimes come before 
the Swiss people ? In 1884, when General Frey, 
now President of the Confederation, was min- 
ister in Washington, the Executive Council 
asked that his allowance be raised from fifty 
thousand francs to sixty thousand francs a 
year. The Assembly, though not at that time 
given to prodigality, adopted the necessary 
vote, in the form submitted by the Executive 
Council. Ninety-three thousand protests were 
lodged, and the act was reversed in referendum 
by 40,000 majority. Even admitting the supe- 
riority of the judgment of the people over that 
of the minister, the Executive Council, and the 
Asserffbly, it does not seem worth while to 
spend so much public energy on a matter of su 
little moment. The initiative deals less with 
small questions, but it acts as a standing con- 
stitutional convention to frame amendments. 
Thus in 1893 a clause possibly directed against 
cruelty to animals, and certainly intended to 
annoy the Jews, was by the participation of 
less than half the voters solemnly added to the 
constitution. In the United States we have 
already the good effects of the referendum so 
far as it deals with changes of the constitu- 
tions, the permanent and superior part of our 
law; perhaps that is as far as it really aids the 
people to express their will in consistent legis- 
lation. 

In the last two years three amendments 
have been introduced by initiative which 
show that the referendum may become a 
powerful socialistic weapon. The slaughter. 
ing amendment was in effect directed against 
a class, and was successful; the amend- 
ment assuring employment was in the in- 
terest of a class, and was lost; the pend- 
ing amendment for a distribution of money 
to the cantons is directed by poor cantons 
against rich ones. Against all these proposi- 
tions the Assembly has set itself steadfastly. 
‘“*T am a friend of the referendum,” says an 
eminent member of the Executive Council, 
‘but Ido not like the initiative.” The expe- 
rience of Switzerland seems to show four 
things: that the Swiss voters are not deeply 
interested in the referendum; that the refer- 
endum is as likely to kill good as bad measures; 
that the initiative is more likely to suggest bad 
measures than good; that the referendum leads 
straight tothe initiative. The referendum in 
the United States would therefore probably 
be an attempt to govern great communities 
by permanent town meeting. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 





THE SEINE, THE MEUSE, AND THE 
MOSELLE.—II. 


BERNCASTEL-AM-MOSEL, August 14, 1894. 
THE upper Meuse, above its passage through 


the Ardennes to Commercy near its head, 
is, unlike the Moselle, an enfeebled river. Its 


‘valley exhibits meandering curves almost as 


strong as those of the Seine and the Moselle, 
but the river fails to fit the curves of the val- 
ley. It twists and turns on its flood-flain, now 
touching one part, now another part of its val- 





ley sides, but not succeeding at all in boldly 
swinging around the valley curves. About 
Commercy, it may almost be said to wriggle 
across its flood-plain, so distinctly is its minute- 
ly tortuous course out of accord with the 
sweeping curves of its valley. Clearly, when 
the valley was formed, the river that cut it 
had a larger volume than the present Meuse; 
for while small rivers may truly enough make 
wide valleys if time is allowed them, they can 
never in a short or long time cut valleys with 
systematic curves of large pattern such as are 
appropriate to large rivers. Moreover, the 
dwindling volume of the Meuse is shown about 
Commercy and further down stream by the 
manner in which the flood-plain appears to 
overlap the lower slope of the valley sides, 
just as if the valley were slowly filling up with 
the silt that the river cannot carry away. 
When the national road shortens its distance 
by climbing over the shoulders of the spurs 
around which the valley winds, you may see 
the rich green of the level river plain broadly 
stretching from slope to slope; the tortuous 
little Meuse winding its crooked way across 
the fields; the abundant herds of cattle on the 
rich pastures; the canal and the railway run- 
ning in long tangents between occasional 
curves near one side of the plain or the cther; 
the villages on the valley slopes just above the 
wet meadows. Descending to cross the plain, 
its margin seems to be laid upon the valley 
slopes, which have every appearance of de- 
scending to greater depths than are now 
visible; the little Meuse has only a shallow 
channel, and makes no sign of entrenching its 
course in the. plain; a very moderate flood 
would overflow the meadows. Here, then, isa 
river that is filling its valley, not deepening it; 
aggrading its valley, not degrading it; and no- 
thing can be more characteristic of an en- 
feebled river than such behavicr. A large 
river may cut down its valley to a very gentle 
grade. A smaller river needs a steeper grade 
on its way to the sea. If the grade is too faint 
for its ds, it will lay down some of its bur- 
den andbuild up a grade to suit itself, and 
thus a rising and steepening flood-plain will be 
formed along and across its valley floor. The 
feeble Meuse about Commercy and Sedan has 
every appearance of behaving in this way; its 
contrast with the robust Seine and the vigor- 
ous Moselle is complete. The middle river has 
in some way been weakened, while its neigh- 
bors on either side have been invigorated. 
Climatic change cannot be appealed to in 
explanation of the lessened volume of the 
Meuse; for in that case its neighbors should 
have dwindled also, A clue to the puzzle on 
the side of the Moselle was given as long ago 
as 1829, when a French geologist, Boblaye, 
noted that pebbles like those now carried by 
the Moselle, and derived from the Vosges 
Mountains, were to be found in the valley of 
the Meuse below Commercy, or more accu- 
rately below Pagny-sur-Meuse, a village a few 
miles above Commercy. Other writers have 
since studied these pebbles, and it is now well 
understood that the Moselle above Toul once 
ran into the Meuse. On the side of the Seine I 
have not yet had opportunity of search in 
scientific literature to learn whether the re- 


-arrangements there have hitherto been de- 


scribed ; but study on the French maps at 
home had convinced me that the Aire, now 
belonging to the Seine system, once belonged 
to the Meuse, and a sight of it on the ground 
strongly confirmed my belief. Ina few years 
we may hope to see the whole question fully 
treated in a volume on the Rivers of France 
now in preparation by Col. de la Noé of the 
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geographical service of the French army, and 
M. Emm. de Margerie, the most active and 
successful students of physical geography in 
Paris. It was through the kindness of these 
gentlemen that I saw while in Paris a copy of 
the exquisite model of the upper Moselle, con- 
structed under the direction of the Army En- 
gineers, a partial duplicate of which was at 
the Chicago exhibition last year—now, I am 
glad to say, remaining with us as a gift to the 
geographical laboratory at Harvard—and it 
was at their suggestion that the upper Meuse 
was included in my summer’s excursion. 
What interests me particularly in the loss of 
the side branches of the Meuse is the geogra- 
phical evidence of thefact. It is not necessary 
to appeal to pebbles from the Vosges, although, 
of course, they are competent witnesses. The 
forms of the valleys at the points of change are 
self-declaratory, and deserve to be minutely 
studied as types of the geographical features 
characterizing rearranged drainage. Not only 
is each case distinct in itself, but the essential 
features of rearrangement are identical in the 
two cases, and thus one confirms the other. In 
order to state them briefly, let us agree to call 
the Meurthe-Moselle the main stream of the 
eastern system; this corresponds with the 


Aisne-Oise-Seine of the western system. The 
Moselle above Toul was once an important 


branch of the Meuse; this may be called the 
Moselle-Pagny, after the name of the village 
now standing at the former junction of the 
Moselle and the Meuse. The Aire above Grand- 
pré was another important branch of the 
Meuse, entering it just below Sedan by a val- 
ley now followed by the Bar; its fornjer 
course may, thererore, be called the Aire-Bar. 
Now, in both cases, the change from the for- 
mer to the present courses was effected by the 
headward growth of branches of the Muerthe- 
Moselle or of the Aisne Oise-Seine; these 
branches growing so far as to tap the former 
affluents of the Meuse, and, by offering them 
outlets at a lower level, tempt them to desert 
the Meuse and go to the sea by their present 
courses. The tapping branch of the Meurthe- 
Moselle grew southward from the village of 
Pompey (the present junction of the Meurthe 
and the Moselle) as far as Toul, and there di- 
verted the Moselle-Pagny:; consequently there 
remains from Toul to Pagny-sur-Meuse the 
abandoned meandering valley of a considera- 
ble river, now occupied by a very small 
stream, fed from the enclosing hills. The tap- 
ping branch of the Aisne-Oise-Seine grew 
eastward at Grandpré (near the present junc- 
tion of the Aisne and the Aire) as faras the 
village of St. Juvin, and there diverted the 
Aire-Bar; consequently there remains from 
St. Juvin to Sedan again the abandoned me 
andering valley of a considerable river, now 
occupied by a very small stream, the Bar, fed 
from the enclosing hills. Many other minute 
features might be mentioned, every one of 
which occurs in both of these examples, and 
every one of which fits perfectly into the ideal 
scheme of river adjustments. 

Although the features are small, they are ex- 
tremely significant. They are to physical geo 
graphy what minute anatomy is to biology, 
neglected heretofore, but essential now in the 
modern developments of science. Their com- 
prehension adds wonderfully to the enjoyment 
of the landscape, not only by explaining it, but 
by bringing distinctly into notice a variety of 
minor forms that might otherwise easily es- 
cape the eye. Moreover, the changes that 
these little features indicate are not only of 
local interest, close about the place of their oc- 
currence; they are intimately associated with 





the behavior of the diminished Meuse and the 
invigorated Seine and Moselle, hundreds of 
miles away. The abandoned meandering val 
leys, formerly occupied by the Moselle Pagny 
and the Aire-Bar, now afford passage to im- 
portant canals on easy grades, thus connecting 
the facts of river history with the opportuni- 
ties of human development. The former beds 
of the diverted mvers supply gravel for the 
roads of their district, and thus associate the 
smaller facts of to-day with greater facts of 
prehistoric times. The flood-plained valley of 
the upper Meuse is a great pasturefarm. 

I look to see these old abandoned valleys and 
others herein named minutely studied and il- 
lustrated, and serving as the subjects for theses 
based on local investigation by the young geo- 
graphers of the coming century. We have 
had enough of learning how many branches a 
river has; it is time to learn why one river has 
more than another; why the upper Meuse runs 
with hardly more than a branchless stem be 
tween the broad-spread branches of the Mo 
selle and the Seine. 
tion to that history. 


This is a little contribu- 
W.. BD 


Correspondence. 
THE FENTON CASE. 
To THE Epitor OF THE Nation: 


Sir: I missed your number of August 23, 
containing ‘ Fair 
Fenton case. 


Play's” letter about the 


At the suggestion of a correspondent who 
has been kind enough himself to furnish me 
with some information, | have written to the 
Record Office in England to see whether Capt 
Fenton’s petition for a pension as a Loyalist is 
on file there, and, if it is, 
auy light on the matter 

In the meantime let me assure ** 
that I am unconscious of any bias 


whether it throws 


Fair Play” 

I am quite 
willing to cancel the passage in my history if 
Mme. de Riedesel’s statement can be disprov- 
ed. He does not charge me with misquoting 
Dr. Green, and I t transfer the whole 
contents of Dr. Green's article to your columns 
— Yours faithfully, GOLDWIN SMITH 


‘ould m 


TORONTO, September 7, 184 


Mr. Henry C. LEA has completed his work on 
‘Confession and Absolution,’ and, as the revi- 
sion of it is well under way, it cannot be long 
in going to the printer 

Mr. W. J publish through the 
Secribners hisreminiscences, ‘ Threescore Years 
and Ten * (1820-18 

The Dict 


supplemented by * 


Linton will 


*Century mary” will shortly be 


The Century Cyclopedia of 


Names,’ edited likewise by Benjamin E. Smith 
Its field embraces history, biography. mytho- 
le ry, along with ethnology, archa- 








logy, : n, et 
Roberts Bros. have nearly ready the first 
two volumes of a new edition of Moliére’s 
transiated by Miss Katha- 
rmeles 
Co, who have just issued 
f the Consulate,’ in twelve 
volumes, propose to make a uniform edition in 
tive monthly volumes, illustrated, of the same 
author's * History of the French Revolution.’ 
Henry Holt & Co. are about to make a sepa- 
rate work of the historical and critical por- 











tions of Henry S. Pancoast’s meritor 
resentative English Literature.” with 
writing and expansion 

A posthumous novel by the late 
Steele Mackaye, entitled * Father Ambros: 
The Revelations of May 4. ‘88. is in the 
of Deshler Welch 

A new book by Max () Rell 
‘John Bull & Co 
of the Firm,’ includes this country in the scope 
of its observations. It will be published by 
Charles L. Webster & Co 

Dodd, Mead & Co 
with T. Fisher Unwin, the 
ers of G. H. Radford’s ‘Shylock and Others,’ 
of which we lately made 


dramatist, 


press 


Paul 


The Great Colonial Bre 





will be. in connection 


American publish 


a brief approving 
nention 

‘Meditations in M by Walter 
Blackburn Harte, is announced by the Arena 
Publishing Co., Boston 

Mr. Elkin Mathews parts 
Mic 


essays 


associate, Mr. Lane, 





still continue to publish 
Vigo Street, Lan 


sakes the emblem of the * Bk 


Mises on 


‘Anne of Geierstein’ and 
Paris’ 





are the twenty-tl 


| ~~ re roth } ¢ +) 1) 
volumes respectivecry i ‘ 





lev (Macmillan), with the cust n 
letter-press and uninspired illustrations, A: 
other issue will complete the series 

Our recent elaborate notice of Morris and 
Magniisson's translation of the “Heimskringla 
dispenses us from reviewing the second v 
ume, which has just been issued by Bernarnt 
Quaritch as the fourth in the handsome series 
of volumes of the *‘ Saga Library Nor need 


seventh edition 


we do more than mention the 


of Sweet's ‘Anglo-Nax Reader Oxford 





Clarendon Press: New York: Macmillan 
which has been enlarged and partly rewritten 
The preface, which explains the changes and 


mprovements in detail, 
independent personal note 

Mr. Wallace Bruce's Panorama of the 
Hadson * (New York: Brvant Li 


is an oblong volume, fitted 


terary Umion 
for the I ocket or 
the shawl-strap, and showing photographically 


with sufficient distinctness on opposite pages 


it 
the east and west banks of the river as far as 


Albany. Such a companion will do much te 


relieve the monotony of the day's sail and save 
the asking of many questions, 

We have received the third supplement to 
the 


ton, 


catalogue of the Public 
Mass.. and, if 
number of books recorded 


Library at Taun- 
rrect, the 


exceeds by 





ur estimate be c 
some 
2.500 the original body of the parent catalogue. 
It is a rough but no doubt 

as inexpensive finding-list 


an adequate as well 
From the Univer 
sity of California we have a classified list of 
books in the pedagogical section of the Libra- 
ry, filling 50 pages 
The second edition of 
Hand-book for Graduate Students,’ 
issued by the Graduate Club of Harvard U ni- 
versity, C. 


‘Graduate Courses: A 
has been 


A. Duniway, secretary, and is sup- 
It dis- 
plays the courses of nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities, and adds the names of the instructors 
with their scholastic pedigrees. This work is 
of such manifest utility that its endowment 
seems imperative. 


plied at the nominal price of ten cents. 


The new edition of ‘Johnson's Gardener's 
Dictionary’ (London: George Bell & Sons) has 
been thoroughly revised by Messrs. ©. H. 


Wright and D, Dewar. It contains the names 
of nearly all cultivated or useful plants, with 
a few words indicating their character, use, or 
method of culture. Interspersed with these 


names are horticultural directions of all sorts, 
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most of them doubtless good in their way, 
though some of them are rather amusing ; for 
instance, the description of an ice-house reads 
as if it were designed by Robinson Crusoe. A 
good feature is the usually correct etymology 
of scientific names, which are also accented. 
The nomenclature follows Bentham and Hook- 
er, as indeed it would naturally do when the 
editors gratefully acknowledge assistance readi- 
ly accorded by the Kew botanists. If our 
magazine-writers would consult this useful 
book, they would learn to write Wistaria in- 
stead of Wisteria. ‘ Gladi'olus” is given cor- 
rectly, and so is ‘‘Cle’matis”; but Arbu’tus is 
surely an error. 

It is difficult to see what principles of selec- 
tion have guided Dr. Oliver R. Willis in pre 
paring ‘A Practical Flora for Schools and 
Colleges’ (American Book Co.), The author 
claims to have made ‘‘a careful selection of 
the most important food-producing trees, 
sbrubs, and: herbs, including ornamental 
plants, fruits, nuts, medicinal plants, and those 
which furnish oils, dyes, lumber, textile fa- 
brics, etc.” Of course many plants would 
have to be omitted in a little book like this; 
but why ten American anemones and _ nine- 
teen buttercups have a place, and not one 
lotus or water-lily, is not easy to understand. 
The articles on bananas, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, coffee, cotton, tea, melons, oranges, etc., 
are in the main satisfactory. Under the Blood 
Orange is the rather astonishing statement 
that ‘‘this form is more frequently taken on 
when the pomegranate stock is used, but oc- 
curs occasionally with regular stocks, and 
does not always appear when the pomegranate 
stock is used.” Downing's note about Pliny’s 
account of the tree in the garden of Lucullus 
is apropos here. This wonderful tree was 
grafted so as to yield olives, almonds, apples, 
pears, plums, figs, and dates ! 

‘Le Commerce,’ by Gustave Francois (Paris: 
Léon Chailley), is the second issue of a series 
of hand-books on ‘La Vie Nationale” edited 
by Charles Benoist and André Liesse. It isa 
natural companion to Bastable’s ‘Commerce 
of the Nations,’ already noticed in these col- 
umns; for while Bastable’s work deals pri- 
marily with the historical and economic as- 
pects of the tariff question, Francois, after a 
brief but well-proportioned sketch of the his- 
tory of commerce, confines himself to setting 
forth the relations of the Government to trade 
from the standpoint of administration. Thus 
his chapters on customs duties describe the 
methods of collecting duties, the classification 
and valuation of commodities, statistics of 
trade, ete. In referring to the revival of pro- 
tectionism in recent years, Francois asserts 
that the exaggerations of the McKinley bill 
went ahead of anything yet accomplished by 
European protectionists. The last three chap- 
ters discuss commercial education. The author 
notes the absence of opportunities for higher 
commercial education in the United States, 
but makes no doubt that before long this coun- 
try will possess institutions for the purpose as 
important as, and probably more prosperous 
than, those of the Old World. 

‘Eudes, Comte de Paris et Roi de France 
(882-898),’ by Edouard Favre (Paris: Emile 
Bouillon), belongs to Prof. Giry’s series of 
‘‘ Annales de Histoire de France & l’Epoque 
Carolingienne,” which, like the Jahrbiicher 
des Deutschen Reiches, aims to collect all the 
authenticated facts of a period and to present 
them in rigorous chronological order with ex- 
act references to the sources. Favre has done 
this for the period of Eudes with a zeal and 
care which rival the best German efforts of the 





kind. In an appendix he gives a compact and 
convenient sketch of the Normans up to the 
tenth century. In another appendix he dis- 
cusses the meaning of Dux Francorum, and 
shows that it should be rendered simply the 
Duke of the Franks. The correlative term, 
ducatus regni, meant an office (a sort of re- 
gency), not a territory. It is not proper to 
speak of a Duchy of France; there was no such 
territorial division, and the.term arose from a 
mistaken combination of ducatus regni and 
Dux Francorum, Flodoard only once employs 
the phrase ducatus Francie in connection 
with Hugues le Grand, but the meaning there 
is clearly the same as that of the ordinary du- 
catus regni. 

Another monograph giving abundant evi- 
dence of the painstaking research and con- 
scientious use of materials which are dis- 
tinguishing the younger school of French his- 
torians is ‘Le Connétable de Lesdiguiéres,’ 
by Ch. Dufayard (Paris: Hachette & Cie.). 
The author has laid under contribution na- 
tional and local French and Italian archives, 
local histories and family papers to illustrate 
the career of Lesdiguitres. Much new light 
is thrown upon the relations between the 
Huguenots of the south of France and the 
Government. In his preface M. Dufayard ex- 
poses the inadequacy and untrustworthiness 
of the nearly contemporary; work of Videl, 
hitherto the chief authority on the life of 
Lesdiguiéres. 

Mme. E. Caro’s ‘ L’{[dole’ (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy) is a study, well wrought out, of a purely 
selfish character lost in admiration and worship 
of herself. In contrast to this central figure 
is the sweet profile of a young girl—a cha- 
racter becoming decidedly more common in 
French fiction—and a suffering, sensitive crip- 
ple, one of the numerous victims of the idol. 
Frére Angi, who is neither a brother nor an 
angel but a very commonplace braggart and 
coward, is happily touched off, and the back- 
ground of anarchist intrigue lends a feeling of 
actuality to the story. It is prettily if not 
vigorously written. 

A new edition of Arséne Houssaye’s ‘La 
Pécheresse’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy) has been 
published. The story is that of the Life of 
Théophile de Viau, poet and dramatist. The 
book is well known, and, as it has been out of 
print for some time, this reissue will be appre- 
ciated. . 

The third volume of the Florentine lectures 
of 1893, ‘‘La Vita Italiana nel Cinquecento: 
Arte,” contains two articles, such as one looks 
for in an encyclopedia, on Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, by Signor Enrico Panzacchi and by 
the late John Addington Symonds respectively, 
one by Signor Tommaso Salvini on the thea- 
tre, and another by Signor Alessandro Biaggi 
on the music of the sixteenth century. To the 
reader, Salvini's lecture may be disappointing, 
but to the listener the recitation of considera- 
ble portions of Trissino’s ‘‘Sofonisba,” of Ru- 
cellai’s ‘‘ Oreste,” and Machiavelli's ‘‘ Clizia ” 
revealed the great actor’s appreciation of those 
plays. Signor Biaggi makes the interesting 
statement that, but for the cultivation in Flo- 
rence of the musical drama, Palestrina’s re- 
forms might have led no further. 

‘““A monthly gazette of the patriot 'c-heredi- 
tary societies of the United States of Ameri- 
ca” appears to have been called for, and at all 
events that is the definition of the American 
Historical Register just launched in Philadel- 
phia by the Historical Register Publishing 
Company, under the chief editorship of Charles 
H. Browning of the American Historical As- 
sociation. Twenty-one other societies are rep- 





resented by the associate editors, and the lead- 
ing paper is on yet another, viz., the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties; and the celebrations and proceedings of 
such societies are to be printed in the Register. 
In the way of illustrations, miniatures seem 
likely to be numerous, and an autograph letter 
of Washington's in facsimile opens a depart- 
ment in this line. 

Prof. H. P. Bowditch of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School answers in McClure’s Magazine 
for September the question, ‘‘ Are Composite 
Photographs Typical Pictures?” with some 
very interesting illustrations, in which Ameri- 
can physicians, car conductors and drivers, 
and Saxon and Wend soldiers are portrayed 
to the life and in the composite abstraction. 
The conclusion is that the process is well worth 
pursuing as an aid to ethnological research. 
The writer gives instructions for a simple 
method of making composites. 

The Paris Journal des Débats of August 
25 prints side by side a news item regard- 
ing a movement in the Department of the 
Nord to forbid the employment of female 
compositors in printing-houses, on a philan- 
thropic sanitary pretence, and a note on the 
first women’s printing-house, which carries 
us back four centuries, to Italy. The reli- 
gious of a convent of St. James belonging 
to the Dominican Order had thriven by the 
copying and illuminating of manuscripts. 
The invention of printing threatened them 
with ruin, from which they were rescued by 
learning and betaking themselves to the new 
art. More than a hundred works issued from 
their press from 1476 to 1484, one of them 
being an edition of the ‘Decameron,’ dated 
1478. 

By an oversight in our last issue, on p. 177, 
‘* Prince Wolkowski” was printed for Vol- 
konsky, Assistant Minister of Public Educa- 
tion in Russia. 


—For some months a collection of sketches 
described as the work of John Trumbull has 
been offered for sale by a reputable book 
firm in New York city. When the announce- 
ment was first made there was much expect- 
ancy among experts and collectors, but the ap- 
pearance of the catalogue dampened this, and 
the collection itself went far to dissipate it. 
The price asked for the entire collection—122 
pieces in all—was $15,000; a few months later 
it was $10,000; and now, under a new cata- 
logue, it has come down to $8,000, and indi- 
vidual lots may be purchased at varying prices. 
If this last quotation is a fair one, the others 
were exorbitant; but the price is not so much 
in question as the authenticity of the sketches. 
The evidence adduced by the present owner is 
singularly meagre. The collection ‘‘is believ- 
ed” to have remained in the possession of 
Trumbull until about 1824. It then passed 
into the hands of a Virginian, a close friend of 
Trumbull, from whose grandchildren they 
were recently obtained. In the first cata- 
logue issued Trumbull is said to have parted 
with the collection ‘‘for personal reasons,” 
presumably pecuniary, though for eight years 
Trumbull bad been receiving from Congress 
an average payment of $4,000 per annum on 
account of his Capitol paintings; and the 
Virginian is described as having been ‘‘ con- 
nected with Congress for a number of years.” 
These assertions are not repeated in the new 
catalogue, ‘‘The authenticity of the collec- 
tion is attested by experts,’ of the first no- 
tice, is much elaborated in the second, where 
the authenticity is ‘fully and emphatically 
guaranteed”; ‘‘has been recognized by artists 
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familiar with his work,” ‘difficult if not im- 
possible to ascribe to any one else,” etc., ete. 


—It may be admitted at once that if these 
are Trumbull sketches, they possess a high 
monetary if not a high historical value. But 
the claims made in their behalf should receive 
a closer examination than the present owner 
has given them. Who are the experts who 
have passed on the question? One is known 
to be a gentleman whose opinion on art is 
worthy of all credence; but he has frankly ad- 
mitted that the sketches could not have been 
drawn from life, and certainly not in 1776, and 
in no case are equal to the artist’s general 
work. The other “experts” are unknown to 
us. Why conceal the name of the Virginian 
who received them from Trumbull? It is said 
he was one Col. Mosier, or Mosher, of Wash- 
ington; but a descendant of Col. Mosier fails 
to have any recollection of such sketches 
being in the family—a remarkable lapse of 
memory, as the drawings were supposed to 
have been framed about 1824, and, therefore, 
unhkely to have been hid away in a garret. 
Then as to the identification of the drawings, 
some further doubt is presented. The owner 
claims that the pencilled names on the back 
are “ for the greater part’ in Trumbull’s hand. 
That should be a strong bit of testimony but 
for the fact that some of the ‘‘mems.” have 
been found to be wrong; and would it be like- 
ly for the artist to have mistaken his sub- 
jects? As no sketches by Trumbull of an 
early date are known to exist, comparison 
is impossible; yet it is just to ask that better 
evidence of the authenticity of such crude, 
badly drawn, and worse proportioned sketches, 
dealing often with trivial matters, should be 
furnished than irrelevant quotations from 
Trumbull’s autobiography, and ‘ guesses” of 
an owner desirous to sell. One of the early 
paintings of Trumbull is that of the Governor 
and Faith Trumbull, now in Norwich, Connec 
ticut. It was probably done before the Revo- 
lution, as the face of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan” is 
more youthful than other known portraits of 
him. The artist who painted this pair of 
portraits could not have perpetrated such 
pieces as these sketches. Many of the argu- 
ments of the cataloguer could be directed 
agaiust his claims. If ‘artistic and military 
propriety ” would prevent Trumbull from pic- 
turing Washington with Arnold after 1780, 
what can be said of the propriety of drawing 
Washington ‘‘ in undress uniform,” supporting 
Miss Pollock, ‘‘ who presses her head against 
his shoulder, in fear,” while Putnam on a lad- 
der without is blowing a- horn! Who were 
the Pollocks, drawn in more than one picture ? 
If these sketches were done in Cambridge, no 
Pollock family is recorded thereabouts. What 
can we say of the drawing of Washington, ‘a 
delegate to Philadelphia, May 2nd, 1786, one 
of 7 from Virginia, to examine the Trade of 
U.5.? 

—‘The Geographical Distribution of the 
Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal 
Constitution,’ by Orin Grant Libby of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is a valuable and ex- 
ceedingly interesting study of causes and 
effects, political, geographical, and social. 
The influences which worked for and against 
the Constitution have generally been regarded 
as those of States; but Mr. Libby now demon- 
etrates that there were wheels within wheels 
geographical divisions within State lines which 
operated with almost as much directness and 
precision as if these communities had been 
independent bodies-politic. Massachusetts is 








generally supposed to have been a strong Fede- 
ral State, but Mr. Libby's analysis shows that 
the vote in the State convention for ratifying 
the Federal Constitution was cast in these pro- 
portions: 

‘*Fastern section—Yeas, 73 per cent.; pays, 
27 per cent. 

‘* Middle section— Yeas, 14 per cent.; nays, 
S6 per cent. 

* Western section— Yeas, 42 per cent.; nays, 
58 per cent.” 


The eastern section included the coast, the 
commercial interests, and substantially all the 
towns; the middle was the theatre of Shays’s 
rebellion; the western was the mountain re 
gion west of the Connecticut, the frontier 
New York, again, is always regarded as hav 
ing been a close State, but its division was 
almost absolutely geographical. All of the 
counties west of the Hudson and north of 
Dutchess gave but one single vote in favor of 
the Constitution. Dutchess elected anti-Fede 
ral delegates, but was nearly equally divided. 
All of the region south of Dutchess and east of 
the Hudson was almost unanimously Federal 
When the Convention assembled,a majority of 
the delegates were in the opposition, and the 
Constitution was saved by a few delegates 
from the wavering counties of Dutchess 
Queens, and Suffolk, who, enightened by the 
debates, and conscious of a changing sentiment 
at home, broke away from their party and se- 
cured the ratification which they had been 
elected to oppose. This study forms a pam 
phlet of 116 pages, with two maps showing the 
distribution of the vote in 1788 and of the 
population in 1790. It is issued as a Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, and is a tho 
roughly creditable piece of work, both as re- 
gards the University and the author. 

—We deeply regret to record the death on 
September 4 of James Clarke Welling, for 
many years and up to the present moment one 
of our most valued contributors. Mr. Welling 
was a native of New Jersey, having been born 
at Trenton, July 14, 1825, and he graduated at 
Princeton in 1844. His profession was the law, 
but he quickly abandoned it for teaching and 
journalism, in which pursuits, either separate 
ly or in combination, be found his life work ; 
yet law remained his favorite chair. He be 
gan journalist in connection with Gales & 
Seaton, at Washington, while that capital 
still boasted a paper having a national reputa- 
tion and influence. At the close of the civil 
war he renewed his career as an educator, at 
first as president of St. John’s College, at An- 
napolis, Md., afterwards for one year as pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Princeton, and finally, 
in IS7l, as president of Columbian College 
now University) in Washington. His admin- 
istrative powers found here a fine field for 
their exercise during a quarter of a century, 
and he left the institution in a most flourishing 
condition. The public estimation in which he 
was held was evinced by his election as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Corcoran 
Gallery, and one of the regents and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He was also an active member 
and presiding officer of several learned socie 
ties in the District. His scholarship was very 
extensive, and in the eld of modern American 
history he had few rivals in ready and accu- 
rate information. As a controversial writer 
he was formidable, and it was in this capacity 
that, in IS75, he made his debut in the Nation 
as a champion of Prof. Henry, in a review of 
Tyndall's work on ‘Sound.’ Since 1886 _ his 


ontributions to the Nation have been con- 
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stant, and chiefly in the line of our political 
history. 


—President Welling was possesseal of a very 
genial temperament which masked his age 
Had he been sooner freed from the charge of 
the University, we have little doubt that his 
life would have been considerably prolonged 
We quote from a letter dated Washingt: nD, 
February 12. 1804, which shows his conscious 

iar I vy 4, Men t t 
ness of overwork, while a hope is indulged of 
further literary achievement. The specific la 
bor he had in mind was worthy of his exp. 
rience and peculiar abilities, and it is much te 
be feared that no one equally competent w 

e 
be found to undertake it He thus wrote 

*As one of your ‘bands,’ | think that I 
ought to tell vou that I have resigned the | 
sidency of this University, to take 
eud of the current scholastic 
shall probably betake myself t¢ 

tt 





home in Hartford, and live 
the whole vear, though T mity retu 
ington, every Winter, to deliver 
iectures on International Law before our Law 
School With over a hundred and fiftw men 





in our Faculty. I find the cares of administra 
tion verv carking, and lam glad to shift ¢ 
burden on other shoullers. Besides, | baw: 


some literary work to which | shall dewote the 
residue of mv days. | purpose to write the 





Civil History of our Civil War \s this task 
work will leave some intervals of time ¢ 
other ‘diversions,’ | will lend my pen to vou as 
opportunity may offer 1 was the Literary 
Editor of the old Nat : r ix 
fore I assumed its politica nduct in tl 


year ISSN.” 


Prof. Joseph Hyrtl, wi hed at Perct 
tolsdorf, near Vienna n Julw it. was not 


only a distinguished anatomist, but also a very 


original character. He was born December 7, 
IS10, at Eisenstad:, and was the son of a musi 
cian who belonged to the Esterhagy orchestra 
of which Joseph Havin was the conductor 


The boy devoted himself at first to music, but 
soon decided to study wedicine. In 186, at 


the early age of twenty-six, he was appointed 





to the professorship of atomyv inthe Univer 
sity of Vienna, and held this position until 
IS74, when he tendered his resignation and 
withdrew to the suburban village in which he 
died and where, owing to bis secluded life, he 


was generally known as “the hermit of Perch- 





tolsdorf.” In his retirement he continued to 
pursue his scientific studies with unabated zeal 

and published numerous monographs contain 

ing the results of his researches, especially in 
comparative anatomy. He even learned Arabi: 

and Hebrew in order to be able to read in the 
original the writings of Moorish and Jewish 
physicians. He is best known abroad by his 
‘Lehrbuch der Anatomie des Menschen,’ which 
was issued in IS46.and has passed through thirty 
editions, besides being translated inte all the 
principal languages of Europe. Hyrtl’s lec- 
tures were exceedingly attractive; he was a 
master of lucid exposition, which he enlivened 
with an undercurrent of quiet humor, and 
occasionally enlightened with sudden flashes 
of wit. Once at an examination he asked the 
following question: ‘‘ What can you tell me 
of the functions of the spleen %’ The student, 
not wishing to confess his ignorance, replied 
hesitatingly: ‘I used to know, but it has un- 
fortunately escaped me.” ‘ Unhappy man!” 
said Hyrtl; ‘‘ vou are the only one who ever 
knew anything about it, and you have forgot- 
ten it.’ At another time the candidate, a Jew 
named Jerusalem, failed to pass the examina- 
tion. His friends were anxiously awaiting the 
result in an antechamber, when Hyrtl, going 
out, took in the situation at a glance and ex- 
claimed in the words of Jeremiah: ‘‘ Weep, O 
Israel! Jerusalem has fallen.” Countless anec- 
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dotes of this kind might be told of him. With 
all the keenness of his sarcasm, Hyrtl was a 
remarkably tender-hearted man, and spent 
money without stint for charitable purposes, 
and especially for the education of poor chil- 
dren. In his last will and testament, after set- 
ting apart considerable sums for scientific in- 
vestigations and generously remembering the 
village of Perchtolsdorf, he made the orphan 
asylum of Médling the sole heir of the rest of 
his estate, amounting to more than half a mil- 
lion of florins, on the condition that it should 
pay a life annuity to his widow. 


—Under the title, ‘Crazy Book-collecting,’ 
the Grolier Club has issued in a small, neat, 
rough-edged volume, a translation of ‘De la 
Bibliomanie,’ written by Boullioud-Mermet of 
the Lyons Academy, and published anonymous- 
ly in 1761. It is recorded that Mr. Caudle ob- 
tained néeded repose, after the decease of his 
spouse, by setting down with pen and ink the 
substance of her nocturnal admonitions, but 
we never heard that he got out an édition de 
luxe for presentation to his friends. Whatever 
the motive—whether good-humored tolerance 
or the wish for that manner of comfort which 
the English duke found in responding to the 
Decalogue, ‘‘ Never did that, never did that,” 
or a genuine conviction of sin—in any case the 
resulting booklet, decorously enlivened by its 
pink end-papers, is outwardly attractive, while 
its matter will serve to pass an idle hour to 
more advantage than the latest novel. It is a 
serving up, in an old fashioned manner, with 
garnishings from the classics, of the time-ho- 
nored complaints against the book-collector, 
wherein are denounced, sensibly ¢nough, what 
were, and doubtless are, real evils; but, for ef- 
fect, a treatise on the irregularity of the 
moon’s motion will about as quickly amend 
the ways of our satellite. The most notable 
thing in the book, to a modern reader, is recur- 
ring exception, from many of the animadver- 
sions, expressly allowed to “ princes or nobles.” 
A preface in rebuttal—the bull is not charge- 
able to us— presumably by the translator, 
closes with an invitation to Grangerizers which 
we take to be a refinement of revenge upon the 
author. 








MORE FICTION. 


Pan Michael. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A Journey in Other Worlds. By John Jacob 
Astor. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Wings of Icarus. By Laurence Alma- 
Tadema. Macmillan. 

A Suburban Pastoral, and Other Tales. By 
Henry A. Beers. Henry Holt & Co. 

Tales of the Maine Coast. By Noah Brooks. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Eviles, and Other Stories. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Harper & Bros. 

A Pound of Cure. By William Henry Bishop. 

’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 

An Interloper. By Frances Mary Peard. 
Harper & Bros. 

The Man in Black. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Longmans. 

Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. By Beatrice 
Whitby, authorof ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick.’ D. Appleton & Co. 

WirTH the history of ‘Pan Michael,’ Sienkie- 

wicz closes the series of historical novels relat- 





ing to the wars of the Polish Commonwealth. 
As the Cossack wars and the Swedish inva- 
sion were the subjects of the preceding books 
(‘ With Fire and Sword’ and ‘ The Deluge’), 30 
in ‘ Pan Michael’ the recital is of the Turkish 
attack upon the Commonwealth. <A _ truce 
from wars, however, and a long encampment 
give ample leisure for the adjustment of Pan 
Michael’s love affairs before battles begin. In 
love and war he is aided and abetted by Pan 
Zagloba, the Falstaffian hero of the earlier 
novels, who is still the same delightful brag- 
gart, busybody, and wit as of old, the pet and 
the derision of the Commonwealth. There is no 
falling off in interest in this third and last book 
of the series; again Sienkiewicz looms as one 
of the great novel-writers of the world. He 
has infinite patience in historic research, ut- 
most skill in elaboration of detail, remarkable 
power of creating character, and a distinguish- 
ing ability to make the past seem present. To 
these equipments is added an insight into in- 
ner sources of conduct which are of no people 
or time but of humanity itself—an insight so 
subtle as to proclaim him a master equally in 
analysis and in narrative. The fruit of such 
powers is a romance which will captivate even 
him who reads for history; a tale of battles 
which will moisten the eye of the lover of love 
stories. 

The heroes of the previous numbers of this 
trilogy of novels appear now in long-wedded un- 
importance, and ‘‘ Pan Michael” is the centre 
of the story—the ‘‘little knight,” with mous- 
taches ever quivering with excitement, fiery 
in his zeal for his country, ‘‘ the swordsman 
above swordsmen, with the heart of a dove.” 
It would be almost true to say that his sabre is 
the hero, for it carries as large a share of the 
action as if it were indeed alive and possessed 
of a potent personality. The heroine, Basia, 
that tender-hearted hoyden, is one more proof 
that Sienkiewicz’s inventive powers have no 
limit. Yet his inventions are always possible, 
for, wide as is his scope, he keeps ever a wary 
eye upon human nature, like one of his own 
hetmans, who, though planning a nation’s cam- 
paigns, is always a tender father to each of his 
soldier knights. Ina fast-ealarging crowd of 
fiction-writers one reads and balances and pro- 
nounces, but when a Sienkiewicz comes, the 
judgment stands up, and, freed from all office 
but thatof recognition, says, ‘‘ Here is genius.” 
If the halo is ever seen to be askew, it is in 
matters where the tastes and sensibilities of 
races differ. There are pages of description of 
bodily torture which the most honest translator 
might have been pardoned for omitting. 

The leading motive of Mr. Astor's ‘ Journey 
in Other Worlds’ is sounded in the preface, 
where, after settling in a few breezy sentences 
“the protracted struggle between science and 
the classics” in favor of the former, he goes 
ontosay: ‘‘How much more interesting it 
would be if, instead of reiterating our past 
achievements, the magazines and literature of 
the period should devote their consideration 
to what we do not know!” This book is all 
about what we do not know, therefore a po- 
tent plea for the strictly scientific. To do the 
argument justice, the speculations as to the 
state of the universe in the year 2000 A. D. are 
founded in part upon the discoveries and in- 
ventions of the present time. Electricity, for 
example, supersedes animal motive power; the 
baleful germ has been harnessed to man’s use 
and made to slay the superfluous rabbit and 
the objectionable serpent. Perfect pavements, 
really rapid transit, rain-making, navigation 
by electricity and tides (without boilers, en- 
gines, sails, or sea-sickness), marine spiders, or 





ships spinning on many legs over the ocean’s 
surface, air vessels, coast-making and valley- 
filling, the straightening of the earth’s axis 
(in order to produce an equable climate) by 
pumping out the waters at the poles alternate- 
ly—are among the accomplished facts of the 
next century, based on principles known to 
this, and all are explained in convincing de- 
tail. But new forces are discovered also; and 
chiefly apergy, which annuls gravitation, and 
which, yoked with gravitation, enables three 
en- and ap-ergetic gentlemen to visit Jupiter 
and Saturn and return to earth. Many of their 
adventures are very entertaining and sug- 
gestive. There are discoveries for all—for the 
boy who used to read Mayne Reid; for the 
adult whose tastes incline him to Jules Verne 
or to the astronomic flights of Flammarion; 
for the botanist, the hunter, the inventor, the 
scientist, and for the theologian who loves to 
speculate on the place of departed spirits. 
There is food for all, or, if any one goes away 
from the banquet hungry, it will be the poet. 
This is what a Vassar girl of the twenty-first 
century writes under her lover’s photograph: 
“ Did you but know how I love you, 
No more a A things would you ask. 


With my whole heart and soul I adore you, 
Idiot! Goose! Bombast!” 


The conclusion of Laurence Alma-Tadema’s 
story is a pity, for up to the last moments it is 
a book of unusual vital force. A more honest 
photograph has never been made than of 
Emilia Fletcher’s mind : of her morbid weak- 
ness, her heroic power, her grief, doubts, fears; 
of her friendships, hypocrisies, tendernesses ; 
of her love, pride, and jealousy ; of her reck- 
lessness and cowardice. The world is ear-deep 
in love-stories—so deep that the reader well- 
nigh forgets that there remains a possibility 
of finding distinction in any, till now and then, 
as in the present instance, there appears one 
written with that greatest distinction, the truth, 
and with a living pulse-beat instead of the 
mechanical or conventional action that usually 
does duty for nature. So much may be said 
for the Letters and Journal which tell the first 
part of Emilia’s story. The postscript opens 
well, but ends in an artistic no less than a 
moral collapse, disappointing to the interest 
awakened by an evident and original talent. 

Mr. Beers’s stories are of light calibre, and 
abound in modern college speech and thought. 
His college men talk with naturalness and in 
a bright, gay, semi-cynical vein which makes 
their conversations entertaining, particularly 
those among themselves. When they are in 
ladies’ society, they are neither so clever nor so 
agreeable. The descriptions of nature, in which 
the pages are rich, are made witha light yet in- 
timate touch. One recognizes a student, al- 
most a discoverer, of the pastoral as found not 
far from the madding crowd, in the suburban 
field, the cedar-girt cemetery, the unimproved 
city lot. The author is skilled in leading the 
reader into surprises, and he has the latter-day 
love of the indeterminate. Sometimes the twi- 
light of his conclusions seems to come from the 
instinct of the artist, sometimes from that of 
the perfectly good-tempered and humorous 
pessimist; the poet and the collegian are yoked 
rather than fused—the stories have always a 
two fold flavor. Whether or no the plot is in- 
genious, and it frequently is, the atmosphere is 
always markedly that of the reader of books, 
the lover of nature, and the delineator of hu- 
manity. The books reflected are the best, the 
nature is*the half-reclaimed, and the humani- 
ty, shall we say? lies between the two. 

Mr. Brooks's tales of the Maine coast are as 
pleasantly redolent of brine and tar as an 
ocean voyage; of East Indian spices and per- 
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fumes as a grand-maternal chest in an attic: 
of village oddities as only an old coast town 
can be. In such a community the native quin- 
tessence is heightened instead of lessened by 
touch with the farthest ends of the earth. The 
carved whale’s tooth and the bunch of red co- 
ral that the sailor lad carries home only bring 
out afresh the local coloring of the New Eng- 
land amphibious town. Adventure rather 
than character is the phase emphasized by Mr. 
Brooks, although a harmonious balance is held 
between the two, while the style is that of the 
capable, competent writer. 

‘*Perhaps it may turn out a sang, Perhaps 
turn out a sermon,” was not spoken of Richard 
Harding Davis's stories, but might have been. 
Under the airy, all but frivolous manner, un- 
der the detail, the localisms, the light-hearted 
realism, lies often what we will not call by so 
dry a name as a moral, still less a purpose; a 
hint, let us rather say, at the soul of evil or 
good in things good or evil, that sets one to 
thinking the deeper because unexpectedly. The 
sermon, be it said, is never preached. The 
story is trilled forth, and the listener helps 
himself to song, sermon, or both. ‘‘The Exiles” 
is the strongest story Mr. Davis has written, 
and is an achievement of real power—a tale 
calculated to give pause to those who either 
defy or deify public opinion. ‘‘His Bad Angel,” 
too, isa holding up of the mirror to Nature’s 
motive springs, and has no little suggestive 
force. If we are prompted by these stories to 
think that Mr. Davis succeeds best where he is 
saying most, there is temptation to reverse 
the opinion in reading ‘‘The Right of Way,” 
which turns out a song, and is a gay little piece 
of student fun on the Avon River. Our bro- 
thers the Hefty Burke and the Van Bibber 
reappear in other stories, at their most dis- 
tinctive, but in fresh situations; nor are new 
and attractive acquaintances lacking. The 
subjunctive and will-and-shall proof-reader has 
hardly had his share in this attre tive and ori- 
ginal volume. 

Mr. Bishop's story of Monte Carlo is strong 
and effective as a picture of the gambling pas- 
sion, and full of charming little ‘** murmurs 
and scents ” of the Mediterranean shore. The 
glimpses of a child are pretty and true. The 
characters of the good and the evil angels are 
somewhat indistinct, but they serve, since 
the story is rather of the irresistible force of 
opportunity in a temptation once yielded to 
than of any human influences for or against 
it. The writing, as might have been expected, 
is expressive and highly trained. 

A comfortable, old-fashioned story, based 
on comfortable, old-fashioned lines, is Miss 
Peard’s story of an alliance between a bour- 
geoise and a scion of the oldest noblesse of 
France, with the not wholly unexpected result 
of the bourgeoise proving to be much the bet- 
ter half. The perplexities and mysteries and 
troubles belong to an old but good school of fic- 
tion, freshened with a new device or two. The 
reader ambles alongside in cheerfully familiar 
suspense and well-worn luxury of woe. There 
is always extreme smoothness and refinement 
in Miss Peard’s style and material. In *An 
Interloper’ there are these, and there are seve 
ral notably well-drawn personalities. The 
child is truly a child, with no poses, the old 
bourgeois father, the dévofe sister-in-law, the 
Parisian advocate, are excellently distinct 
The interest, moreover, deepens and culminates 
in satisfactory fashion. Breathes there a 
novel-reader with soul so dead who does not 
love a court-room and a trial : 

The pen that wrote * Francis Cludde’ finds a 
public more than ready for its fresh ventures. 





The 


Nor will that public suffer a disappointment in 
reading ‘The Man in Black’ and * Under the 
Red Robe.’ Both are stories of the time of 


Nation. 


Richelieu, and both clamor to be read when 
once begun. They are well-knit in their make; 
they are romantic without feebleness, and 
stirring without bombast, and they are sweet 
and clean 

Miss Whitby has introduced a novel charac- 
ter in the daughter of Mary Fenwick, and al 
though she.has been sparing in exasperating 
allusions to the scenes in which Mary Fen 
wick the first lived and moved, we are led t 
wonder why, in view of her abundant re 
sources, all the characters could not have come 
fresh from the author's hand. As a study of 
heredity there is a lack of vividness and deti 
niteness, partly due, perhaps, to the very limi 
tations which a sequel imposes. As a tale pure 
and simple this sequel pictures well-to-do Eng 
lish country life, with its inevitable accompa 
niments of hunting, golfing, and other sports, 
naturally and pleasantly, and without too 
many field and stable euphuisms. Cupid en 
ters the lists against the energetic and detiant 
Diana of a heroine, but without success until 
she is put hors de combat by a runaway horse 
and a frightfulaccident. After two years o1 
more of helplessness ministered to by a lover 
faithful from childhood, the vanquished Diana 
falls a victim to matrimony, and develops into 
a British matron of a rather unusual type, ont 
who ‘likes to have her husband make up her 
mind for her,” and even becomes inspired with 
‘**reverence” for a mother-in-law whose spite 
ful, meddlesome character the author has clear- 
ly set forth. 

A lack of humor sometimes allows Miss 
Whitby’s pen to slip into bathos, and a morbid 
fancy for quotation-marks awakens the un 
comfortable suspicion that the most common 
place expressions require endorsement. For 
we are not to make use, for example—-and it is 
by no means an isolated one—of such an inn 
cent phrase as ‘*make her little finger ache,” 
without fencing it off with inverted commas, 
what a future lies before us 
typographical errors are downright amusing. 


The numerous 


though some people may not care for that sort 
of entertainment. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS,.—1l 
Specimens of Greek Tragedy. Translated by 
Goldwin Smith, D.cC.L 
Sophocles; Euripides. 2 vols. Max 

& Co. 





THERE is no doubt a strong temptation t 


translate line for line. and there is also in 


Greek dramatic dialogue a balancing and num 
bering of lines which it is pleasant to detect, 
and which was one of the golden chains that 
tragedy moved in and decked itself withal. In 
the choral odes, ‘balance and number are car 
ried out with mathematical accuracy: vet Mr 
Smith is ready to dispense completely with 


the choruses, which exhibit this peculiarity in 


perfection. In the dialogue we may certainly 
lispense with a nicety which can only be dis 
covered by counting, which is unknown in 


English, and which is a heavy strain on the 
translator. Our problem must not be over 
loaded with difficulties—we must not carry too 
many chains. The main object of a metrical 
translation is evidently to reproduce some 
thing more than the thought and the matter 

the mere body—of the original. These can be 
given satisfactorily in prose. The aim of the 
metrical version must be to suggest also other 





qualities of the original, its felicities of phras 
its rhythm, its musical language, its soul of 
beauty; and the very terms of the problem 
quire that these shall be expressed or sugyest 
ed in rhythms and melodies and beauties, na 
tive to the new language, though akin, if pos 
sib ‘te, to the old 

Now it is quite plain that the translator wh 
sets himself the task of following the or na 
line for line, or word for word, shackles 
self at the outset by undertaking t ‘ 
pany the precise pace and movement of an 


alien Pegasus. If he bas a real poetic x 


handicaps himself, just as Longfellow, for 
many plausible reasons, handicapped | we 
regrettably in his version of the * Divina ( 
media The process of Chapman and of Pitz 
Gerald was ditferent from this. Each of these 
charged himself with the spirit of his author 
and, after a deep draught of inspiration, px 
ed forth the message that was In 
spirit, In power, in fire and pass the result 
was faithful to the origina n language t 
was delivered fr t fetters individual 
lines, or words, or phrases. It was inspin 
but the inspiration was pot \ " Pitstie 
rald, as he confesses, was * sunted bw the 
ghost of Agametminon til uid Chap 
man's style had some of the freaks of bis pe 
riod, FitzGerald 1 tt ther hea had ** the 
feminine of genius is siis 10 taste ti 
had, moreover, the profess al equipment 
Which even a poet requires eis tow 
any kind of verse that has a history in tl 
English language ti ad, of course, studied 
his Shakspere as every gent anand scl I 
does; but he had gone mu further: he had 
lived in the society of the Elizabethan poets 
and absorbed in his ear t aidences of W 
ster and Ford, aud ‘ ativ tion 
Mar we and s + tas ed tf Lift 
~ tof blank vers« s long mel is ]* 

Is. lfs intricate a \ i s wi i 
yuite a match in charm a freedom and pow 
er for the Homeric hexameter and the Attic 
trimeter. Finally, he was. in spite of bis own 
vehement denials, a poet, though not strongly 
reatiy hence he was w x to be a satellite 

to shine with a borrowed lizht 

Now, Mr. Smith is not, like Chapman or Fit: 
(rerald, *‘ haunted” bv his author; he is not 
exactly inspired. He is simply working de 


liberately at a problem which he solves with 
finish and general success. We are tempted to 
eXamine minutely workmanship of this kind ; 
and a minute examination reveals here and 
there little flaws and specks in the execution, 
One might take, for example, that fiery speech 
f Medea, in which, more Kuripideo, she lash- 
es herself into a reasoning and most reasona- 
ble rage against Jason. It is by no means Mr. 
Smith's best piece of work, and that is the rea 
son it serves us here for an illustration. One 
might pick holes in it: one might remark, Here 
Jason says something ridiculous which Euri- 
pides never put in his mouth; here, again, a 
strong line is weakened ; here an important 
phrase is omitted ; here isa slight misrepresen- 
tation , here a lapse into prose: here some care- 
less, lisping lines harsher than the * sigma- 
tism”’ which Medea permits herself, with good 
reason, against her betrayer. But all this pry- 
ing and piddling leadsto nothing. Every one 
of these slips might be mended and there would 
still be the same general complaint to make, 
These minute criticisms which a scholar might 
make would be of small moment to the Eng- 
lish reader, if the general sweep of the transla- 
tion were as impassioned, dramatic, and mu- 
sical as the original. The original is a strong 


passage, which reads and declaims admirably. 
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but it is by no means unapproachable. In 
point of fact, Mr. Smith was here more literal 
than usual ; and this, perhaps, was his tempta- 
tion. In feeling about after the Greek, and 
taking it word for word, he missed somewhat 
the flow and passion ; he was not at ‘all inspir- 
ed; he was trying—perhaps, in a listless mood 
—to work out an equation between two lan- 
guages. 

This ‘‘ conscientious fidelity under which the 
original drags and labors” is exactly what 
FitzGerald deprecates for the class of readers 
who, after all, are most deeply concerned— 
those who have no Greek or Spanish or Per- 
sian, as the case may be. The present writer 
will probably never read the Persian of Omur 
Khayydm; but he is profoundly grateful for 
the quatrains which revealed to him the fasci- 
nations of that Oriental Anacreon whose song 
has a strain of the splendid melancholy of 
Lucretius. He does not greatly care whether 
FitzGerald rendered line for line, or could 
take his oath to every word and phrase and 
metaphor. He knows that he can resort to 
some prose version, and verify at his leisure 
the precise terms of the original document. 
On the other hand, he feels sure that the qua- 
trains have given him a true glimpse of an en- 
chanted land that is very far off, that they 
have reproduced for him the spirit of some 
strange and powerful original, with all its 
spell of phrase and melody and rhythm. So, 
too, in the daring versions of the ‘ Aga- 
memnon” and his combination of the two plays 
that bear the name of ‘‘Oedipus.” In these 
FitzGerald certainly cut loose from ‘‘con- 
scientious fidelity”; he took great liberties; 
he released his text from some bits of antiquity 
and archeology which require a running com- 
mentary to understand; he bound himself fast 
to genuine English dramatic forms. But did 
he really miss the quintessence of the Greek 
spirit, and beauty and sublimity, the atmos- 
phere and color of Greek tragedy? No more, 
we think, than he missed the Oriental color 
and enchantment in the quatrain and in 
‘*Salaman and Absal.” Out of all the experi- 
ments that have yet been made, we should 
still venture to place in the hands of the un- 
learned reader his paraphrase of .the ‘* Aga- 
memnon.” With the aid of this and of a good 
prose translation, he might safely correct his 
calculations, and divine the planet he has 
never seen. 

Such a reader might guess how much, after 
ail, he loses in the best prose rendering. Take, 
for example, the lullaby in the ‘‘ Philoctetes,” 
which runs in liquid melody, and is expressed 
in a few magic words that haunt the imagina- 
tion like one of Shakspere’s songs. Turned 
into prose, what becomes of it? It is like the 
transformation of those sheeny grasses and iri- 
descent shells one sees waving or moving in the 
liquid light of some rock pool. You take them 
out and arrange them on cards or in a cabinet; 
you may be able to make affidavit to the scien- 
tific integrity of every particle of the objects; 
but what has happened? The splendor, the 
enchanting colors, the life and motion, are 
clean gone. The things are dead—they are 
no longer in their element. This magic ele- 
ment —this vehicle which transforms and 
beautifies all that lives and moves in it— 
is what the poet gives and the rhetorician 
denies. 

A single brief extract will illustrate the dif- 
ference between the conscientious, line-for-line 
method, and the poetical method, permitting 
itself some license. Clyteemnestra has just 
openly avowed her murderous plot, and, in re- 
ply to the reproaches of the chorus, dares them 





to do their worst. The versions run as fol- 
lows: 
Prof. Smith’s 
“Yea, thy award to me is banishment 
And execration and the people’s curse, 
But no such measure didst thou mete this man 
When recklessly as it had been a beast, 
While in the pastures sheep were numberless, 
He sacrificed his child, the dearest child 
That I had borne, toc harm the Thracian gales. 
Him from tne land to drive for his foul deed 
bine J justice moved thee not. But now I come 
ore the bar the judge is merciless. 
I warn thee that thy threats are launched at one 
Who, if thou canst in equal combat win 
Will yield; but should heaven otherwise ordein, 
Thou mayst too late be put to wisdom’s school.” 


FitzGerald’s: 

“ Aye, aye, to me how lightly you adjudge 
Exile or death, and never had a word 
Of counter-condemnation for him ther 
Who, when the fleld throve with the proper flock 
For sacrifice, forsooth let be the beast, 
And with his own hand his own innocent 
Blood, and the darling passion of my womb— 
Her slew—to lull a peevish wind of Thrace. 
And him who curs‘d the city with that crime 
You hail with acclamation; but on me, 
Who only do the work you should have are 
You turn the axe of condemnation. Weill 
Threaten you me, I take the challenge up ; 
Here stand we face to face; win thou ra > game, 
And take the stake you aim at; butif 
Then, by the Godhead that for me AA 
Another lesson you shall learn, though late.” 

Each passage is, we think, fairly character- 
istic. Mr. Smith’s is scholarly, it follows the 
Greek almost line for line; it is close without 
being slavish, and it is, asa matter of course, 
expressed in forcible, idiomatic English. If 
now we read aloud—or, if an actor reads aloud 
—FitzGerald’s lines, we discover, first of all, 
that they were written to be acted, that the 
lines move with the speaker, that the passage 
is naturally dramatic. It is alive with all the 
fire and passion and daring of the ‘‘ man-met- 
tled” queen. It is, moreover, entirely sponta- 
neous English, taking its mould from nothir 
but English models, and suggesting no hidden 
constraint like the lines we have italicized in 
Mr. Smith’s version, which we venture to say 
would never have been written as they are ex- 
cept under the dictation of the Greek order 
and syntax. It treats the original with some 
freedom, yet it preserves all the meaning; it 
preserves, too, that fine imaginative phrase 
(piArarny éuoi Sir’) Which Mr. Smith found it in 
his heart to commute for matter-of-fact prose. 

Our conclusion is briefly this: There is room 
and use for translations in prose as well as 
verse; each may present certain phases which 
can hardly be exhibited in perfection by the 
other. But a translation in verse should, if 
possible, result in a poem, and should, there- 
fore—if you can catch him—be done by a poet. 
Moreover, when you catch him, you must not 
bind him down by too hard-and-fast conditions, 
but let him have somewhat free play in the 
forms of his native language, and under the 
influence of a sort of secondary inspiration. 
Otherwise you clip his wings, and your version 
lumbers, and the critics point out how prefer- 
able is prose to verse in translations. And 
since born poets are so rare and shy creatures 
to catch, and so whimsical and balky, as a 
rule, in harness, let us be thankful when an 
adroit master of the resources of our English 
speech like Prof. Smith finds leisure to step 
in and serve us. 





THE BRITISH FORTIETH. 


Historical Records of the Fortieth (Second Sc 
mersetshire) Regiment, now First Battalion, 
the Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South 
Lancashire Regiment), from its formation in 
1717 to 1893. By Capt. R. H. Raymond 
Smythies, First Bat., P. W. V. (S. Lan. 
Reg.). Devonport. 1894. Thirty-three full- 
page illustrations, 8vo, pp. 640. 

No regiment in the British army has such a 

peculiar claim on the interest of Americans as 





the one of which the above work is an ac- 
count. Originally formed in this country, it 
has been closely connected with our military 
history from the early part of the last century 
down to the close of the war of 1812 and the 
capture of Fort Bowyer in Mobile Bay. From 
that time it contributes to the annals of Eng- 
lish prowess and conquest in nearly every 
quarter of the world. Its career has been sin- 
gularly fortunate. In the long series of ac- 
tions in which it was engaged, we do not re- 
member that it was in one notable defeat, nor 
did it lose by capture any considerable num- 
ber, except four companies at Canso in 1744, 
through no fault of their own, and one in New- 
foundland in 1762. On the other hand, nine- 
teen honors are inscribed on its colors, out- 
numbering those of every regiment of but one 
battalion in the army, and amply justifying 
its familiar title, ‘‘ The Excellers” (XLers). It 
is to be deeply regretted that this title, the 
Fortieth, by which it is known in history, 
should be lost in the merely territorial desig- 
nation which the recent reorganization of the 
army requires. ‘‘The loss of individuality 
and of connection with the past can in no regi- 
ment have been greater and in none more 
keenly felt.” 

Capt. Raymond Smythies has not attempted 
to make of the abundant material which he 
has gathered from every source for his work a 
connected narrative. Under each year he has 
given briefly the movements and services of the 
regiment in that interval and every few years 
its roster. Much of this detail is necessarily 
dry and unappetizing, but wherever an oppor- 
tunity occurs to insert a personal account of 
some noteworthy action, the author has skil- 
fully used it. These accounts are drawn in 
several instances from manuscript sources. It 
was in the year 1717 that the regiment was 
formed out of the eight companies which at 
that time garrisoned the frontier posts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. The only ove of 
its original officers who attained any particular 
distinction was Capt. (afterwards Gen.) Paul 
Mascarene, a Huguenot refugee, who was act- 
ing governor of Nova Scotia during the most 
critical period of its history. For nearly half 
a century it performed garrison duty, neglect- 
ed, as was too common in those days with regi- 
ments on foreign service, by the home Govern- 
ment and its honorary commanders. At times 
the soldiers were even dependent upon the 
private means of their officers for food and 
clothing, and the companies dwindled away 
each to a few decrepit old men. Yet even in 
this condition it laid the foundations of its re- 
putation as the ‘‘ Fighting Fortieth” by beat- 
ing back from the crumbling walls of Anna- 
polis Royal, in two successive years, an over- 
whelming force of French and Indians. Its 
long series of distinctions began with the 
second siege of Louisburg in 1758, when the 
detachment of which it formed a part, under 
Gen. Wolfe, succeeded in making a landing 
despite the heavy surf and the hot fire of the 
enemy. The followjng year its grenadiers 
joined in the brilliant, though rash and un- 
successful, attack on the fortifications of 
Quebec, which called out a severe rebuke from 
the commanding general. This error they re- 
trieved on the Heights of Abraham when they 
made the final charge upon the French with 
Wolfe at their head. The regiment was pre- 
sent at the capture of Montreal, where it re- 
mained in garrison until the summer of 1761, 
when it was withdrawn to take part in the ex- 
pedition against the French and Spanish West 
Indies. 

The siege of Havana, during which it lost 
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heavily, was the next important service on 
which it was engaged. After the restoration 
of this place to Spain in 1763, the regiment re- 
turned to Nova Scotia, and in the following 
year was transferred to Ireland. Here it was 
stationed till the spring of 1775, when it was 
ordered to America, arriving at Boston the 
week after the battle of Bunker Hill. At this 
time it numbered 475 men, but the hardships of 
the following winter considerably reduced its 
strength. On the evacuation of Boston, the 
British army went to Halifax, whence a 
detachment of the regiment consisting of 170 
men was immediately sent to Georgia to ob- 
tain rice for the forces. This was not accom- 
plished without some difficulty, as the rebel. 
lious townspeople of Savannah refused sup- 
plies. Consequently ‘*a detachment was sent 
up the Back River in boats, which succeeded 
in carrying off eighteen vessels of grain, whilst 
the attention of the inhabitants was attracted 
by the larger vessels, which made a feint up 
the ordinary passage.” Among the losses re- 
ported in Gen. Howe's despatch, was ‘tone man 
killed and scalped.” At the Battle of Long 
Island the regiment lost its commander, Lieut.- 
Col. Grant, and, in rescuing his body, the ad- 
jutant (afterwards Gen. Sir John Doyle) great- 
ly distinguished himself. It was also present 
and took part in the actions of White Plains, 
Fort Washington, Princeton, and Brandy- 
wine. 

But the crowning distinction of its service 
in the Revolutionary war was gained at Ger- 
mantown. During the retreat of the British 
early in the day, six companies of the Fortieth 
flung themselves into the Chew House, which 
they held, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Washington to dislodge them, until the 
British had time to form and drive back our 
troops. In commemoration of this action a 
medal was specially struck and presented by 
the colonel of the regiment to the officers and 
men. It bears on one side a representation of 
Chew House, surrounded by American troops 
with cannon firing upon it, and on the other 
side the words, ‘‘Germantown, Oct" 4, 1777," 
encircled by a laurel wreath. After the bat- 
tle of Monmouth Court-house, in which the 
repulse of our troops is ascribed by Gen. Clin- 
ton, in part, to “the good countenance of the 
Fortieth Regiment,” it was sent to the West 
Indies along with the expedition for the con- 
quest of St. Lucia. In 1781 it returned to 
Staten Island, and soon after was detailed for 
service in Gen. Arnold’s raid on New London. 
With the Fifty-fourth it made the brave and 
sanguinary assault on Fort Griswold, losing 
eighty-six men killed and wounded, including 
its commander, or nearly a fourth of its num 
ber. Upon his successor, Major Stephen 
Bromfield, still rests the grave suspicion of 
having murdered the gallant Col. Ledyard at 
the moment of the surrender of the latter's 
sword. Mr. W. H. Harris, in his work * The 
Battle of Groton Heights,’ with very inge- 
nious though not conclusive arguments, endea- 
vors to prove that the infamous deed is to be 
laid to the charge of Capt. Beckwith of the 
Fifty-fourth Regiment. When the latter, 
some years after the war, was accused of the 
crime, he indignantly denied it, and is said to 
have produced documentary evidence to prove 
his innocence. 

On the 25th of November, 1783, Evacuation 
Day, the regiment embarked for England, the 
officer who commanded it at Germantown. 
Lieut.-Col. (afterwards Gen. Sir Thomas) Mus- 
grave being the “acting brigadier and com- 
mandant of New York,” the last English 
officer to serve in this capacity. At this time 


it was quartered on ‘Laurel Hill in York 
Island,” its strength being 242 officers and 
men. Want of space prevents our following 
the fortunes of the regiment during its service 
in Holland, the West Indies, in Egypt (where 
it distinguished itself at Abukir and Alexan 
dria), and in South America, whence it re 
turned with Montevideo to be inscribed on its 
colors. In the Peninsula it was engaged in 
seventeen battles and sieges, winning four 
honors, but losing in killed alone315 men. In 
November, 1814, the Fortieth sailed for Ma 
deira with sealed orders, and, upon these being 
opened, to New Orleans to reinforce Sir Ed 
ward Pakenham. The mouth of the Mississippi 
was reached on the 9th of January, and on the 
two following days the men were sent up the 
river in launches. The news of the British 
defeat met them on their way, and they re 
turned to their transports. The account of 
the subsequent proceedings of the British fleet 
and army is taken by Capt. Smythies from the 
manuscript diary of one of the officers of the 
regiment, Lieut. Hugh B. Wray. It differs in 
such an extraordinary manner from the ofticial 
reports, both of the English and the American 
commanders, that we quote it in full 


“7th February.—We just received orders t 
weigh and proceed, in two divisions, to attack 
(it is supposed) Fort Mobile, which is reported 
amazingly strong—we are now off. We are 
to go as far as possible in these ships, and ther 
proceed in small boats. I trust we may su 
ceed, and, indeed, I have no doubt. One divi 
sion, consisting of the “5th, 7th, and ofd pith, 
are to make the tirst attack, and the other, un 
der command of the senior officer 07 the second 
brigade, to support us 

“12th February.—We are now as far as the 
large ships can go, and the small boats are all 
ready—some off. We are to be commanded by 
Gen. Lambert, and expect to be close under 
the fort by morning. Wethis moment arrived 
—10:06 A. M.—on our island (called Dauphine, 
within two small miles of the fort we are t 
take in the morning 

“13th February. Last night, about 12 
o'clock, one of our corvettes, with two bundred 
Indians, attempted to storm the fort, but, un 
fortunately, in the dark, the vessel grounded 
and our sailors were obliged to blow her uy 
The explosion illumined the whole bay. The 
Indians were made prisoners and, of course, al 
failed. We, as vet, have received no orders t 
move. 

“14th February.— Last night we received 
orders to be under arms bef davlight, and I 
am now before the fort. in bivouac, out of 
range of shot. The fellows are pelting away 
shot and shell like the mischief. This morning 
I came off a working party, when we wet 
close enough. We have not lost many men 

‘16th February.—Our people have been hand 
at work these two davs back forming some 
batteries and getting the guns mounted. W 
were to have commenced cannonading at 10 
o'clock this morning, and to have stormed 
where they would breach for us; when—much 
to our surprise—they (the en sent an « 
cer and flag of truce, about half-past nine, 
with terms of capitulation. The prisoners of 
war, consisting of one full ‘ tti 
cers, and about six hundred rank and file, some 
women and children, are all embarking on 
board some flats, and are going on board the 
line-of-battle ships. Their fort was a square of 
four embrasures, mounting altogether twenty 
two guns, all eighteen and twenty-four pound 
ers; and our position was two small sand hills 
on each flank of the enemy, with a small sand 
bag battery in their front, on which were 
mounted four howitzers. It is said we are to 
return to-morrow to the island. which tsabout 
two miles across the channel, and that we will 
get tents soon, which is a comfort not vet en 

joved by us. We alwavs bivouac, though the 
rains are very heavy 
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In the various histories of the war, the 
British are said to have landed above Mobile 
Point on the Sth, the batteries were ready to 
receive their guns on the 10th, and at three 


Yclock on the lith the fort was surrendered 





Neither Gen. Lambert. the English command- 
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er, nor Col. Lawrence, the American, in their 
official reports, mentions the attempt of the 
corvette to storm the fort and the captur 
the Indians. Gen. Jackson, in his despatch to 
the Secretary of War dated February 34. an 
nouncing the surrender of the fort, savs This 
is an event which I little expected to happen 
but after the most gallant resistance, that 
should have taken place without ev a fir 


from the enemy's batteries, is as astonist! 


as it is mortifving,” the im ation { ng that 
no real resistance Was mad nthe yea 
troops On the other hand, tl lescript 


given by Lieut. Wrav of the fort, its ar 


ment and the Enylish works, agrees fairly with 
the plan and official documents contained 
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Rart.. together with a copy of the German 
town medal. The edition of this painstaking 
work is limited to 24) numbered copies 


How to Study and Teach History. With par 
ticular reference to the history of the United 
States. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph D., LL D., 
Professor of the Science and Artof Teaching 
in the University of Michigan. Interna 
tional Education Series. D. Appleton & Co 
ISt4 

THE prejudice against teachers’ guide-books ix 

iving fast, if it be not nowdead. The teacher 

taught is no longer looked upon as a fine old 

English comedy jut a few years since, and 

though one might write ‘The Microscopist’s 

Vademecum,’ ‘ The Moulder’s Manual,’ or *‘ The 

Boys’ Own Book of Games,’ without provoking 

ridicule or obloquy from any of the influen- 

tial classes addressed, the humblest attempt at 
pointing out to teachers the beauty of a bet- 
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ter way had much the same effect as the an- 
nual gift received by a worthy dissenting 
minister of Lancashire from a church going 
neighbor of a parcel of Windsorsoap. ‘‘ They 
tell me,” said an applicant for kitchen service 
to a lady well known in the realms of cookery 
and fiction, ‘‘ that you teach your girls to wash 
dishes.” ‘‘I do,” replied the lady. ‘‘Well,” 
said the applicant, after an indignant pause, 
““T think dish-washing comes by instinct.” So, 
doubtless, have many teachers thought of 
their vocation. Normal schools were bad 
enough, but a normal press, if one may use the 
phrase, was an intolerable abnormality. All 
that is changed: teachers have become edu- 
cators; education bas evolved into pedagogy, 
and the book in hand is the twenty-fifth in a 
series of its kind. 

The subject is difficult and delicate, for to 
many the teaching of history, beyond other 
teaching, comes by nature; while to ask a 
man to write about it often proves an invita- 
tion to suicide in the quagmires of philosophy. 
Fortunately, Dr. Hinsdale is competent in both 
knowledge and judgment, and his book will 
neither offend nor bewilder. Elementary and 
secondary teachers, whom he has had mainly 
in mind, will find much to interest and stimu- 
late, even though they are already familiar 
with recent thought upon this subject; his 
works should prove of great value to scholars 
in normal and high schools, and college stu- 
dents. He begins with an examination of the 
nature of history, interweaves the theories of 
writing and teaching it, and concludes with a 
practical example of proper method drawn 
from the history of our own country. In the 
course of the discussion there is some confusion 
of arrangement, and it is difficult to be sure 
one has found all that is said on any phase; a 
thought is often jotted down where it occurred 
to the writer rather than in its logical place; 
but what is said is commonly well said and 
worth saying. 

On the nature of history Dr. Hinsdale has 
confined himself somewhat closely to quota- 
tions from other writers, and the resulting il- 
lumination is not dazzling, but it must be re- 
membered that in few if any branches of 
knowledge is the confusion of terms so great. 
History is the name of a science and an art; it 
is also commonly used to denote the subject- 
matter cn which eachis based. It means, first, 
a set of facts or events; secondly, the effort 
to learn about these facts or events, the 
what and the why of them; and thirdly, it 
means the effort to describe and account for 
the facts or events with literary skill. More- 
over, the champions of history as science and 
history as literature mutually yearn to exter- 
minate one another—a condition which does 
not exist in the case of mineralogy or the cal- 
culus, though an approach to it may be noted 
in certain of the natural sciences, and a coun- 
terpart might, without much exaggeration, be 
imagined to prevail between sociologists or 
physiologists and the purveyors of realistic 
fiction. May we not hope for the day when it 
shall be amicably agreed and understood that 
the historical student has no concern with the 
literary side of the subject, and that he who 
finds pleasure in historical literature need have 
but a very subordinate interest in historical 
research ? 

What is said of the adaptation of instruction 
to different grades may be commended to pa- 
rents and to all who, like public librarians, are 
called upon to guide children’s reading. Young 
children are attracted by the concrete and the 
individual, because such facts correspond to 
their experiences and are most easily repro- 





duced in imagination; hence the story, and 
the story of individual action or passion, ap- 
peals to them most strongly. In teaching his- 
tory begin with biography, says Dr. Hinsdale; 
we would substitute another phrase, since 
‘‘biography ” in our mind is associated with 
drab-covered books, three inches thick, printed 
in depressing type, with few paragraphs and a 
plentiful lack of ‘‘ conversations.” Begin with 
stories of personality, we prefer to say. Guid- 
ed by the imagination must the novice, be he 
young or old, approach the Muse of History if 
he would profit by her lessons; and by the pre- 
sentation of personality and the individual life 
in minute detail is that lagging servant most 
easily aroused. Hence the importance of po- 
etry and fiction in historical teaching. We 
have heard of late that the historical novel is 
a failure and an impossibility; but while we 
were still shuddering at the crime of reading 
nineteenth-century ideas into medizval nod- 
dles, the historical novel has sprung into new 
life. It will always live, and always will it 
have power to charm men back into the 
past; for what the artist touches, though he 
scatter anachronisms on every page, will rouse 
the imagination in duller souls, and set them 
on the search for better knowledge. Once in- 
duce a pupil to visualize a past transaction, 
and you can lead him with an ever-growing 
enthusiasm into the regions of the higher his- 
torical abstractions. Without that power, you 
may make him a Casaubon ora Dryasdust, but 
nothing more. 

It might be thought unnecessary to insist be- 
fore an audience of teachers on the prime im- 
portance of a knowledge of history to those 
who would teach it, but doubtless there are 
those in any profession who find it easier to 
acquire manner than matter. To allintending 
teachers who may be tempted of the goddess 
superficiality, these words are golden: 

‘** The most important topic has been reserv- 
ed to the last—a knowledge of history itself. 
Perhaps there is reason to fear that the nor- 
mal schools and the institutes are leading some 
teachers to think that the first requisite is not 
knowledge, but methods. No greater mistake 
could possibly be made. Methods cannot be 
understood until subject-matter has been 
mastered, and even if they could be, they 
would prove empty and worthless” (p. 151). 

Equally sound are the remarks on the place 
of the lecture and the seminary method in 
historical instruction. Of the latter the author 
says: 

‘Its proper function lies in the field of origi- 
nal work. From this it follows necessarily 
that the students admitted to it should be pick- 
ed students, not only mature in mind, but al- 
ready well instructed in history and its methods, 
and able, by reason of practice, to carry on to 
advantage lines of independent study under 
general supervision. It follows also that the 
professor himself should bea picked map, well 
acquainted with original sources and other 
authorities, and capable of directing and in- 
spiring students. These points it is important 
to state in the plainest language, because there 


.is reason to fear a more or less general tra- 


vesty of seminary methods the country over. 
The lecture has already made its way into 
some strange places, and we need not be sur- 
prised to see the seminary follow in its wake” 
(p. 65). 

In truth, there is an ugly side to the new 
methods in teaching history. It is agreed that 
it does not pay to teach the higher mathema- 
tics to those who are incapable of becoming 
mathematicians, It is an equal waste of 
energy to exhibit the whole apparatus of his- 
tory before miscellaneous classes, a portion of 
whom may be capable of grasping and digest- 
ing what is set forth, while more will go away 
in the belief that history is nothing but a mat- 
ter of turning up some original sources, ad- 





hering closely to all the original errors, and 
making special mention of every book one 
takes from the shelf. The Index Medicus is 
inestimable, but lightly ballasted voyagers on 
Aesculapian seas have sometimes thought by 
sounding in its depths alone to find the flood 
that should bear them on to fortune. A like 
danger must attend the opening up of the 
sources of historical research, but let us at 
least not encourage any one, in school or in 
college, to think himself an historian on the 
strength of a foray among town records. 
Scissors and the paste-pot are equally objec- 
tionable in historical composition, whet ber they 
be exercised on original sources or on compila- 
tions of the nth degree. 

The book closes with a timely chapter on the 
importance of teaching civics. Recent events 
have disclosed a startling ignorance of the 
very meaning of political organization on the 
part of intelligent men. We are not, at heart, 
a law-abiding people nor true lovers of Jus- 
tice; the air around her shrine is too pure and 
cold for our lowland lungs. We, the people, 
love the easy virtues, a mercy born of selfish- 
ness, a good nature that drags all high things 
down and looks neither forward nor back. I[t 
will profit a child little to know the details of 
municipal administration, or to repeat by rote 
the national Constitution, if he fail to under- 
stand why these things exist. 

As we lay the book aside there comes to us 
again the question, What, after all, is the 
value of teaching methods in education ? 
Value it must have; the conscientious teacher, 
who seeks aid on every side, cannot but find 
some hint in books like this. Help it must 
give, also, to such as are fitting themselves to 
become teachers. Yet the essence of good 
teaching, of course, lies not in method, and no 
manual will convey it. It is inborn and passes 
only between kindred spirits. A good teacher 
makes good teachers because like draws to 
like. 





M. Crispi chez M. de Bismarck: Journal de 
voyage. Traduit de l’Italien. Rome: For- 
zani & Co, 1894. 

THE recent return to power of Signor Crispi 
gives timely interest to the journal of the two 
visits which he made, during his former period 
of government, to Prince Bismarck, with 
whom he has been in friendship and corre- 
spondence for twenty years. The journal is 
known to be by Commendatore Mayor of the 
diplomatic service. Mayor has the. merited 
reputation of a most exact and conscientious 
reporter, and, though of German-Swiss de- 
scent, is a patriotic servant of King Humbert, 
and has enjoyed for years the confidence of 
Signor Crispi as far as that unexplained if not 
inexplicable statesman ever gives his confi- 
dence to any one. What he has to say, there- 
fore, of Crispi may be absolutely depended on 
for all its positive statements, though, having 
had Crispi’s revision, it probably contains but 
little of his political opinions, certainly none 
which would provoke international differences 
now that he is again at the helm. 

Mayor’s sketch of Crispi’s character, if 
slight, is graphic: 

‘“‘Whoever has seen much of Crispi knows 
that secretiveness is one of his characteristic 
traits, as taciturnity is one of his powers. He 
resembles in that both Garibaldi and Mazzini. 
Like Garibaldi, in the most serious circum- 
stances, Crispi takes counsel only of himself; 
like Mazzini, he knows how to keep the most 
absolute silence on the plans which he contem- 
plates, or which he is already urging to execu- 
tion. When, after mature reflection, his de- 
cision is taken, he does not ask for criticisms, 
and if he foresees them, he keeps silence. Hence 
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acts which have been prepared, sometinres 
long before, and of which the effect has been 
calculated in advance, seem to be sudden be- 
cause they have not been foreseen. _ aa 

‘‘But another characteristic which Crispi 
has in common with Mazzini is that he never 
opens his mind entirely to any one. There re- 
mains in him always something impenetrable, 
and that ‘something’ which one feels kept in re- 
serve is that which disconcerts and impresses 
most. Each one of his assistants knows just 
what is necessary or useful for him to know, 
and is generally ignorant of what the others 
know. Each holds in his hands one of the 
guiding-strings, and all meet in the directing 
hand of Crispi.” 

It is easy to understand that with this cha- 
racter, added to the most rigid views of na- 
tional policy and the most exalted aims for 
Italian statecraft, a rigid public honesty (in 
spite of allthe partisan attempts to blacken 
that honesty), and the most unflinching ideas 
of discipline and subordination in publie ad- 
ministration, Crispi should be as unpopular 
with a court infested by personal intrigue and 
a bureaucracy as corrupt as any in Europe— 
in a country, moreover, where even the judi- 
ciary is not free from the most compulsory 
pressure when personal politics are involved 
as he is respected by those who know him and 
honor public probity. Making no effort to con- 
ciliate at the expense of his official obligations, 
he has few friends in the bureaucracy and in 
the court circles as in the general circles of the 
politicians and financiers, which have had the 
more or less efficient direction of Italian affairs 
for some years. The fall of Crispi in 1891 was 
hailed as the triumph of privilege. Probably 
no living statesman has been so maligned or 
so detested by the ruling classes in bis own 
country as Crispi. Bismarck said to Crispi 
one day: ‘‘I considered myself the most hated 
man of my day, but | confess you surpass me.” 
In this detestation of the courtier temper 
for men of inflexible purposes lies much of the 
similarity in the positions of the two strongest 
statesmen of Europe now living. 

‘* We related to the Prince,” says Mayor, ‘‘a 
conversation which we had in the railway car- 
riage with the Minister [Crispi] on * political 
lying.’ Signor Crispi, we said, absolutely ex- 
cludes lying in any case, _ The Minister 
intervenes to say that, in his opinion, false- 
hood, all question of morality apart, is in it- 
self in most cases awkward and ineffective. 
We wait for what the Prince will say: he 
seems to reflect. Count Herbert interrupts: 
‘But pardon me, Excellency! In certain cases 
one would be gravely embarrassed. You have 
sometimes to do with people who question you 
without delicacy, with an indiscretion which 
puts you with your back to the wall. - 
What can you do then” ‘Avoid the ques- 
tion.’ ‘That is to betray your difficulty.’ ‘Be 
silent.’ ‘That is sometimes an avowal.’ The 
Prince half turns to us and says: ‘I do not 
like to lie; falsehood is to me odious. But I 
avow that sometimes in my political life I have 
been obliged to have recourse to it. . . . 
have been forced to it, and I have always been 
offended with those who have obliged me to 
lie.’ ” 

In general the book tells more of Bismarck 
and his ideas than of Crispi and his. This is 
no doubt due to the rigid censorship of the 
Italian Minister, who was, in the interest of the 
general public, too solicitous as to the possible 
effect of what he had said years ago. But 
what the book tells of the Prince is of capital 
interest, and the absolute trustworthiness of 
the reporter gives it the value of an historical 
document. One passage, which relates an an- 
ecdote of Bismarck, is even of great value as 
an official confirmation of what was perceived 
by those who were in a position to observe the 
French mind before 1870: 

‘The war of 1870-71 was not desired by 
Prussia. We were prepared for it; knowing 
the French, we regarded it as certain some day 





or other. They had beaten the Russians in 
the Crimea, the Austrians in Italy ; our turn 
must come. War on the Rhine was fated, 
all the more because we had been the victors 
at Sadowa. In 1867, being at Paris with the 
King, my master, on the occasion of the Exhi- 
bition, I made the acquaintance of a French 
marshal—Vaillant, . . . I believe; he was 
Governor of Paris. We chatted. He said 
to me: ‘ We shall cross bayonets some day.” 
‘Very well, if you like. But, if you please, 
why’ ‘Because we are cocks, and one cock 
does not like to hear another crow louder than 
himself. At Sadowa you crowed too loud.’” 


If Mr. Mayor's little book should succeed in 
dispelling some of the prevalent superstition in 
regard to the Italian statesman, especially in 
France, Europe might be thankful to its au- 
thor for the revelation of the intercourse of 
the two men whom France insists on regarding 
as her most inexorable enemies. One of the 
most marked traits of Crispi is that he never 
forgets a friendly act and almost never re- 
members an unfriendly one, and the memory 
of his exile in France and the friends whom he 
found there, and still retains, would always 
insure a kindly feeling in him. But he has had 
the courage to refuse to accept the position of 
political vassal which France has always tried 
to impose on Italy, and which his predecessors 
generally accepted with more or less grace 
Hine illee lachryme 





Centenary History of the South Place Society, 
based on four discourses given in the chapel 
in May and June, 1893, by Moncure D. Con- 
way, M.A. London: Williams & Norgate; 
New York: Putpams. 184. 

It isan interesting fact that the history which 

Mr. Conway writes begins and ends with an 

American incumbent. The founder and first 

minister of the South Place Society, which, 

under various names, has now had a century 
of varied experience, was the American Uni 
versalist Elhanan Winchester, a man of much 
larger mind and more solid character than his 
contemporary, Murray, the reputed founder 
of Universalism in America. He went to Eng 
land in i?S7. He suffered much from that de 
termination of his thoughts to rhyme with 
which Hosea Ballou also was afflicted. Each 
wrote a whole bookful of Universalist hymns 

Not one of Ballou’s had any merit, and if 

Winchester’s were any better, Mr. Conway 

does not attempt to prove that it was so 

William Vidler, who succeeded Winchester, 

was his first ministerial convert. He was of 

Baptist extraction, and the Baptist close com- 

munion was maintained by him and his peo- 

ple from 17 until 1808. Before this, Mr. 

Widler had become a Unitarian, and the so 

ciety, attaching itself to the Unitarian body, 

remained formally Unitarian until some hitch 
in Mr. Fox’s domestic affairs excites 
criticism and opposition that the nitarian 

Association withdrew its sympathy, and the 


so much 


i 
: 


society entered (1834) upon an independent 
career. Mr. Conway leaves this matter in a 
wholly unsatisfactory state. He praises Mr. 
Fox’s course and condemns the Unitarians, but 
of the issues at stake he says nothing 

With our arrival at the ministry of Wilham 
J. Fox the interest of the narrative is much 
increased. It bezgan in ISif, when Mr. Fox 
was in his thirtieth vear. The Puritan temper 
of the society in his earlier course had some 
amusing illustrations. The singing of pieces 





in which the congregation could not join was 
condemned as “incompatible with true devo- 
wean after the 
benediction as “‘indecorous and improper.” 
All of Mr. Fox's tendencies and sympathies 


tion,” and the playing of the 











were in the liberal direction. In 1819 he stout 
ly opposed the prosecution of Richard Carlile 
for publishing Paine’s ‘Age of Reason Mr 
Conway does not fail to tell us that the prose 
tion was conducted by a Unitarian. Mr. Fox's 
character and work were full of interestin 
traits. His personal relations were with the 
noblest .pirits of his time. Especially did his 
connection with the Monthly Reposit and 
the Westminster Rerier f which he was a 
founder and for which he wrote the first art 
cle, widen his influence. Mr. Conway names 
many of those who looked to him for | ant 
touched him with the brightness of their fa 
The sisters Sarah and Eliza Flower shine 
his roll with a peculiar fascination. Elica, to 
whom Browning was tenderly attached 


her death, was the musical venius of the soci 


ty Sarah wrote the famous hymn Nearer 
my God, to Thee.” A facsimile of an origina 
draft of it is given, with certain changes and 
conjectural readings. A letter of hers to Fox 
expressive of her doubts of ¢ Bible's 7 

inspiration, is also giver amd M Couway 
says: “Of such pangs was born ¢ hymn 
‘Nearer, mv God, to Th: it seeing that 
the letter was written in [827 and ¢t vinn in 


IS40, does not his infere: 


the travail of her mu Anot loubtfu 
inference is that referring to this let us the 
cause of Mr. Fox's radical o7 >on the sub 
ject of Biblical inspiration. Om one page M 


Conway puts the matter tentatively, but a lit 
tle further on unquestioningly—a method of 
transforming fanev into fact by no means 

usual with him Among the illustrations of 


the volume are two reproductions of drawings 


of the sisters Sarah Flower Adams and Eliza 
Flower. They bavethe / mguash | 

but for this, no doubt, the predilection of tl 
draughtsmen is more lar \ responsible thar 
the women on whom they leavoread t 
prove The pictures of Fox, Winchester, and 
Vidler are reproduced from engravings, Fox's 
reveals nothing of his militant temper, and 


Vidler’s little of that physical bulk which 
called for twe chairs for Mm tosit in at table 
Mr. Conway's own picture ts a photograph, 
und wf could not be better than 

Much stress is laid on the reception of the 
Rajah Rammoehun Rev bv the British and For 
eign Unitarian Association in 1825. It was in 
South Place Chapel, and Mr. Fox made the 
speech of the occasion, as he generally did 
when he was present and when eloquence 
was in demand Mr. Conway hastens to 
the inference that the title ‘‘ British and For- 
eign” committed the Unitarian Association 
f that time to something broader than Chris- 
tianitv, but we are obliged to doubt whe- 
ther anv such thought was in the minds of 
the name. It 
was at this reception that Harriet Martineau 


those who had the choosing 


first tasted the sweetness of literary reputa- 
ion. The Association had offered prizes for 
three essays on the diffusion of Christianity 
among Jews, Moslems, and Catholics, and she 

t themall. After Mr. Fox’s retirement in 
i852 the society suffered from reaction and 
prostration and was threatened with complete 
collapse. When things were at the worst Mr. 
Conway arrived, and they began to mend. He 
had gone to England in 1863, but ‘ circum- 
stances induced him to remain longer than he 
had intended,” and he became the settled min- 
ister of the society. He gives an account of 
his stewardship very briefly and modestly. In 
ISS4 he ‘‘ was anxious to do some work for Ame- 
rica, especially in revision of its history and 
criticism of its organic laws,” and so came to 
this country and remained until 1592, when he 
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returned to London and resumed the charge of 
the Society. The ministry of Mr. Stanton 
Coit, during his interregnum, is passed over in 
uncomplimentary silence, and there is little 
said of the gospel which Mr. Conway now 
statedly delivers to the saints. It is, we be- 
lieve, the Gospel of Moral Idealism, wholly 
disengaged from any theistic implications, 
finding no goodness except in humanity, and 
something diabolical in the whole natural 
world, It would be good to know whether the 
hymn ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” sung at 
South Place for twenty years before its gene- 
ral adoption, is still sung there, although the 
minister has wearied of the hopeless quest. 





The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. By J. 
Walter Fewkes, assisted by A. M. Stephen 
and J. G. Owens. (Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition.) Vol IV. of Jour- 
nal of American Ethnology and Archeology. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 

THE ceremonies here described took place in™ 
the summer of 1891, and lasted through nine 
days, though they were not continuous, neither 
did they occur in one place, nor were they al- 
ways in public. In fact, many of them were 
given secretly in the estufas of the antelope 
and the snake societies; and it was not until 
the ninth or concluding day that the dance in 
which the snakes are carried around in the 
mouths of some of the participants, and from 
which the celebration takes its name, was pub- 
licly performed. With the dance proper, its 
weird and uncanny character, we are well 
acquainted, though this is the first occasion on 
which the rites and observances that take 
place during the other days of the celebration 
have been described. 

Of the hidden meaning of many of these 
rites and observances, we are ignorant; and so 
far as these Indians are concerned (pp. 8, 119), 
they do not appear to be any better off. Pos- 
sibly, as Mr. Fewkes suggests, a comparison of 
the ceremonies observed at Walpi with those 
that take place, on similar occasions, at the 
other Moki villages, as well as among certain 
tribes in Mexico and Central America, may 
help us to a definite knowledge of their signifi- 
cance; but for the present, and, we fear, for 
some time to come, it is probable that we shall 
be no better informed than the Indians of to- 
day are said to be. But while confessing our 
shortcomings in this respect, it is some conso- 
lation to be told that, considered as a whole, 
we are no longer to grope in the dark after the 
true meaning of this celebration. Thus, for 
example, instead of assuming it to be a form 
of ophiolatry, we now recognize it (pp. 8, 119, 
124) as an elaborate prayer for rain, with 
which snake worship has little or nothing to 
do. This is no doubt contrary to the opinion 
that was at one time prevaient, but it is borne 
out by the controlling part (pp. 18, 123) which 
the antelope priests have in the celebration, 
and it is further confirmed by the fact that the 
underlying idea seems to be that (p. 124) the 
snakes are intrusted with the prayers of the 
people, and are then turned loose in order to 
bear them to the divinities whe preside over 
the rains. Such, we may add, is also the func- 
tion of the prayer-sticks (pp. 25, 36) which are 
sent by a special courier, on the second day of 
the celebration, to the fanes of the rain-gods, 
who are thus made acquainted with the wishes 
of the petitioners. 

In regard to the serpents, it may be well to 
say that the venomous character of some of 
them is now conceded ; and it is probable that 
the immunity with which they are handled is 








not due to any specific which the Indians are 
supposed to possess, but results from the fact 
that not only are they carried in such a way 
as to prevent their striking, but that the 
‘*hugger,” as the attendant priest is called, is 
always present with his whip to guard against 
an accident. 

In conclusion, we take the liberty of protest- 
ing against the wholesale use of Indian terms 
and phrases in which our author indulges. 
The practice is, to say the least, reprehensible, 
and is justifiable only on the ground that the 
English language cannot furnish an equivalent 
for the thing spoken of. To adopt it, then, 
when there is such an equivalent is a custom 
which must affect a writer injuriously in so 
far as it makes his work tedious, and thus 
limits the number of his readers te those whom 
necessity obliges to study his pages. In the 
case of Mr. Fewkes this is unfortunate, for his 
account is of interest aside from its ethnologi- 
cal value. It is also unnecessary, for he is a 
scholar as well as an observer, and does not 
need the aid of a doubtful process to furnish 
forth his vocabulary. 





La Province sous Vancien régime. Par Albert 
Babeau. 2 vols. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 
1894, 

THE conclusion which comes clearly from these 
chapters on provincial estates, parlements, 
governors, bishops, and intendants is that 
monarchical government in France was not so 
absolute in fact as it was in the theories of the 
legists. They might declare, ‘‘Si veut le roi, 
si veut la loi.” Louis X1V., in composing his 
memoirs for the Dauphin, might write, ‘‘ La 
volonté de Dieu est que, quiconque est né 
sujet obéisse sans discernement,” and might 
push this thought in detail to its utmost logi- 
cal reach. Nevertheless, it was far easier to 
state lucidly the underlying principle of the 
monarchy than to run an administrative ma- 
chine which was not the product of some con- 
vention of statesmen, but which had been 
built up and built over, according to the ex- 
igencies of the national life, varying from 
period to period and province to province. 
Each separate piece, however obscure, cum- 
brous or even useless, was so supported by 
traditions that it could not be left out of the 
account. Allthis must have opposed to seem- 
ingly triumphant despotism an irreducible 
wall of inertia. If we consider the mere fact 
which M. Babeau emphasizes, that comparative- 
ly few offices were filled by the king, and that 
almost every executive act was carried out by 
an officer whose oftice was his own property, 
and who, therefore, could not be removed exe 
cept by some form of legal violence, we are 
forced to modify our common notions of Bour- 
bon absolutism. In illustrating this point M. 
Babeau tells how, in one of the parishes of 
Champagne, a lieutenant of the local court 
thwarted the attampt of the sub-delegate, 
backed by the intendant and the King’s coun- 
cil itself, to install a new syndic after a dis- 
puted election. Such conflicts of relatively 
independent magistrates might be advanta- 
geous to liberty if due to impulses other than 
jealousy of rival officials. 

Those who find the men of '93 a puzzling 
problem, and who wish to discover why ora- 
tors who loudly professed a love of liberty 
trampled upon it in such cowardly ways, might 
find a suggestion or two in the attitude of the 
old Government towards all kinds of liberty. 
Perhaps the Terrorists were a case of ‘‘ rever- 
sion to type,” and the type was the Bourbon 
policy. ‘‘Suspect” was assuredly not a clas- 





sification which they invented. It had been 
familiar to certain intendants years before. 
And probably few of Carrier’s orders exceed 
in barbaric ferocity the despatch of Louvois 
quoted by M. Babeau: 

‘“*Lintention de Sa Majesté,” wrote Lou- 
vois, November 13, 1689, referring to the 
French Protestants, ‘‘est toujours que Ion es- 
saie de tomber avec des troupes sur toutes les 
assemblées qui se feront, et que si l’on peut 
joindre ceux qui les composeront on fasse 
main basse, sans distinction de sexe; et que si 
aprés en avoir tué un grand nombre, on fait 
quelques prisonniers, on leur fasse diligem- 
ment leur procés et qu’on les condamne aux 
peines portées par l’édit d’octobre, 1683,” etc. 

This was not the only order Louvois gave to 
the same effect. In general, M. Babeau thinks 
the personal character of the intendants was a 
guarantee that civil liberty, somewhat arbi- 
trarily under their power, would be protected. 
M. Babeau’s opinion, furthermore, of the ad- 
ministration of the intendants is very favora- 
ble to their uprightness and wisdom. In con- 
cluding the second volume, which is wholly 
taken up with the description of different 
phases of their work, he writes: 

“Tous ceux qui, sans parti pris, ont passé 
de longues heures 4 d*pouiller les liasses, les 
régistres et les cartons des archives, ont été 
frappés de voir, au milieu du fatras des statis- 
tiques, des mémoires ou des procés-verbaux, 
surgir dans certaines lettres de ministres et 
d'intendants Ame méme de l’administration 
francaise, faite de sagesse, dhumanité, et 
@integrité.” 

And yet, in another place, speaking of the 
role of the intendants in the pays @élection, 
he compares them, justly, one would say, to 
the shepherd who tries to keep his flock in 
good condition in order that it may furnish 
the best wool at the annual shearing-time. 

In his statement of the relation of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the old order to the 
Revolution and the new régime, M. Babeau 
appears to believe that everything in the new 
régime—prefect, department, councils-general, 
subprefects, arrondissements, religions, ju- 
dicial and financial circumscriptions — was 
modelled on the old order of things; that the 
Revolution was hardly more than a disturbing 
incident in the growth of the French system. 
Undoubtedly there is a continuity in the his- 
tory of French institutions which has been 
largely lost sight of, but the work of demoli- 
tion and reconstruction accomplished by the 
Revolution was not incidental, but vital to the 
whole. 

There is one thing about these volumes 
which is disappointing. M. Rabeau shows 
unwearied diligence in the study of the sources, 
but he fails in that orderliness of statement 
which with many French historians is ina real 
sense artistic. He almost drowns his subject in 
illustrations. Moreover, by selecting his illus- 
trations indiscriminately from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, he is in danger of 
obscuring the element of historical development 
which so characterized the local institutions of 
France during those two centuries. But this 
defect is one against which judicious students 
can easily guard themselves. It is worth not- 
ing that M. Babeau has added a satisfactory 
index to his volumes, 





Recollections of Old Country Life. 
Fowler. Longmans, Green & Co. 


By J. K. 
1894, 

A CULINARY artist of the first rank prides 
himself on being able to take the same kind of 
meat day after day and make it do duty each 
day as a new dish. By some ingenious varia- 
tion in the manner of cooking or in the flavor 
of the sauce, he can persuade the diner that he 
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is enjoying a novelty. It is probable that this 
idea presented itself to Mr. Fowler (who was, 
indeed, brought upin the hotel business) and 
led him to take the materials which he used in 
his ‘Echoes of Old Country Life’ two years 
ago, and throw them together in somewhat 
different form in the ‘Recollections of Old 
Country Life’ this year. Two years isa long 
period in the life of such books, and he was 
perhaps justified in the belief that nobody 
would find him out. For the second time, 
therefore, we are told of the ‘‘ romantic and 
remarkable” rise of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
how Mr. Fowler's advice led to Conservative 
success in the Buckinghamsbire election of 
1875. Indeed. in the present volume alone we 
have two accounts of that wonderful election, 
which evidently made a lasting impression on 
Mr. Fowler's mind. Then he tells us all over 
again the story of bis visit to the French vine- 
yards in 1868; how the university steeplechases 
used to be run in the valeof Aylesbury; of the 
haleyon days of short horn cattle-breeding, 
and so on through the table of contents. A 
good many stories of the Joe Miller type are 
scattered in a casual manner through the pre- 
sent volume, and some pew subjects are dis- 
cussed; but Mr. Fowler is by no means a cor- 
don bleu, and it is only too evident that he is 
striving to make this second dish differ from the 
first. and that his resources in the matter of 
literary sauce are strictly limited. 

Moreover, Mr. Fowler is careless about mat- 
ters of fact. He says that the west coast of 
France is ‘‘ hallowed in the minds of all Eng- 
lishmen by the battlefields of Crécy and Agin- 
court "—no doubt a patriotic idea, but open to 
serious objection on the geographical side. 
Elsewhere he quotes Thackeray as writing 
about the Irish question in 1872—some nine 
years after he had ceased to write on any ques- 
tions. Such blunders as these are usually 
charged to the proof reader, but no such ex- 
cuse can be made for Mr. Fowler’s innate 
snobbishness. He is for ever congratulating 
himself that he enjoys ‘the friendship of and 
social intercourse with” somebody or other. 
From the *‘ great family of the Rothschilds” 
at one end of the scale down to ‘‘ many gentle- 
men and professional jockeys” at the other, it 
is his ‘* privilege to enjoy ” a variety of friend- 
ships. The value of the privilege varies with 
the social standing of the friend, and when it 
comes to a live duke, Mr. Fowler becomes emo- 
tional and intense: ‘‘I may say that I never 
knew aman who was so unostentatious in any- 
thing that appertained to his position, or who 
so little led you to suppose he was proud of 
his descent, as Richard Plantagenet Nugent 
Brydges Chandos Temple Grenville, Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos.” History fails to 
relate that the owner of all these names ever 
accomplished anything worthy of note—but 
then he was polite to Mr. Fowler ! 

In achapter on epitaphs, containing a singu- 
larly poor collection in view of the variety to 
be found in English churchyards, Mr. Fowler 
quotes (incorrectly) one well-known example, 
which has a peculiar appropriateness in such 
a book : 

“ Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, 

Grand niece of Burke, commonly called the Sublin 

She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious. 

Also she painted in water-colors and sent several | 

tures to the exhibition. 

She was first cousin to Lady Jones, 

And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Having prefixed to both his books a likeness 
of himself, Mr. Fowler should have hesitated 
to make the statement—however true it may 
be—that his mother was a remarkably beauti- 
ful woman. Evidently he has never heard of 


Talleyrand’s *C’ctait done votre pére qui 








n’était pas si bien.” There are many other de- 
tails about the Fowler family and its different 
branches which have no special value outside 
the family circle. On the whole, it is impossi- 
ble to recommend Mr. Fowler's réchauffé even 
for warm-weather consumption. 





Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Weoley, 
M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer ou Philosopby in 
Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, formerly 
Examiner in Philosopby in the University of 
Glasgow. London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1804. 

Mr. WENLEY'S several essays are unequally 

related to his titular subject. Evidently they 

have been written, off and on, without any 
thought of tbeir ever being brought together 
as the chapters of a book. But in each there 
is a certain gravitation of the writer's mind to 
the subject of pessimism, and in three of the 
six, at least, this gravitation is pronounced. 
The fifth essay, although its subject is * Berke 
ley, Kant, and Schopenhauer,” has the least to 
do with pessimisin, being a criticism of their 
theories of knowledge. Here and elsewhere 
there is much difficulty inherent in the subject, 
but Mr. Wenley's gift for exposition seems to 
lag behind his taste for philosophical studies 
He does much of bis thinking under ground, so 
that what he does openly is lacking in coheren- 
cy. Often terse and epigrammatic, he has 
many sentences to which, presumably, when 
writing them he attached some detinite mean- 
ing, but which convey no such meaning to us 

He is one of a school who speak few words 

with the understanding to many in an un- 

known tongue; but as compared with John or 

Edward Caird, or T. H. Green, his vagueness 

is as ten to one. 

The essay upon Berkeley, Kant, and Scho- 
penhauer is another token of the increasing 
respect in which Berkeley has recently been 
held. It distinguishes a difference between 
his earlier and later thought as nominalisti: 
and realistic—that doing good service against 
abstract ideas and representative perceptions, 
and this ranking him rather with the realists 
than with the idealists through his contention 
that the things of sense are adumbrations 
of a reality which exists behind their 
veil. The treatment of Kant is one more 
attempt to adjust the differences of his 
different Critiques or to determine which 


of them is’ the output of the genuine 


= 






Kant. The method of Edward Caird, h 
endeavors to distinguish what was imp! in 
Kant from his explicit teachings, is f ly 
accepted. His idea that sense furnishes mind 


with material independent of mental activity 
is set down as a gross mistake. But the im- 
plicit Kant 


is found among the real 


-orrects this mistake, and he to 





sts in the final outcome 
of his thought. Schopenhauer'’s claim to be 
the true continuator of Kant is not disputed, 
but his adhesion was to the negative, explicit 
Kant of the earlier Critiques. This adhesion 
brought him to a nominalism that was the 
negation of all reality. but from this he vault- 
ed straightway by means of his doctrine of 
causality into a realism that made an irra- 
tional Will the source of all phenomena. It 
should be said that Mr. Wenley’s use of the 
term realism to express both the antithesis of 
nominalism and the doctrine of an ultimate 
objective reality, is troublesome and mislead- 
ing. 


in the last essay in the book, ‘‘ Pessimism as 


a System,” Schopenhauer is dealt with in the 
aspect of his thought. The 


treatment is unsympathetic with him person- 


more characteristi 











ally and with pessimism in its general impli 
cations, while the tribute is not wanting which 
Schopenhauer’s intellectual brilliancy and lite 
rary skill invariably command. Schopeahauer s 
doctrine of will is connected with his pessi 
mism in a passage Which is the best piece of 
exposition ia the book. But his experteace 
was father of his thought; his doctrine the r 
flection of his character and life Mr. Wenley 
is not joking when he says it is thoroughiv un 
satisfactory. What he intends is that it does 
not adequately represent the facts of indis 

dual or universal life, and that it involves se 
veral gratuitous assumptions Hartmann’s 
closer contact with the contents of modern 
science, and especially with the Darwinian 
biology, is a sovereign c 
mating 


rdial after the exant 
‘up-in-the-air- balloon work f the 
prece ling pages, so remote from those concrete 
experiences of human suffering which make a 
thousand pessimists where Schopenhaut r and 
Hartmann do not make one Bui Mr. Wenley's 
predilection for the metaphysical prevents his 
makiog much of Hartu 


He does not seem to us to deal too sternly w th 








ann s coucrete clement 


a system which proposes as the chief end of 
man that be should pity God and do what be 
can to alleviate His eternal wretchedness 

Of the other essavs, the Jewish Pessimism 
is Most attractive aud important it is 
fined pretty closelv to Job and Eecle 
and the pessimism is shown to be not ultimate 
in either case, the underlving theism prevent 
ing it from being so. The treatment of Job is 
extremely superficial, without any considera 
tion of the integrity of the book A casual 
phrase discloses Mr. Wenley’s acceptance 
the Epilogue as belonging w 





certainly its solution of Job's 
that of the poetic chapters less the Elihu se 


tion, which io its turn 





mas still another. Mr 
Wenley has no hesitation in ass E 
astes to the Greek period, but he contends that 
it is less subject to Greek influences than the 
majority of recent critics have allowed. The 
chapter on Mediwval Mysticism lends itself to 
the vulgar misconception that mysticism is 
anvthing misty in philosophy or theology, so 


hittie does it do to make clear what mysticism 
actually is and was. The best part of this 
chapter is its third section, ** Thomas A Ke 
pis, Mysticism and Pessimism,” the better f 
its frank disclosure of the limitations of the 
‘Imitatio’ on the ecclesiastical and as 
sick 

It is perhaps too late to expect anything 


startling or even fresh in a general criticism 


af ** Hamlet,” and while Mr. Wenley’s criti 
cism is a creditable piece of work, it adds little 
or nothing to the volumes that have Le-n 


Written on the subject heretofore The Pes 
isa much fresher 
} »t ‘ 


subject, and its treatment is much more in 


simistic Element in Goethe 
structive andengaging. <A progress is traced 
from the early violence and revolt of * Wer- 
ther ° to the second parts of ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Wil 
helm Meister. Goethe attains to victory and 
peace through resignation and devotion to the 
loftiest ideals 


7um Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen, 
Verweile doch, du bist so schon ' 





lero Therapeutics: or, the Treatment of Lung 
Disease by Climate. (The Lumleian Lectures 
for 1843.) By Charles Theodore Williams, 
M.A., M.D. Macmillan. 

Tue elements of climate, or those conditions 

of nature under which men live, are tempera 

ture and atmospheric moisture, pressure, 

movement, and electricity; and these depend 
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upon latitude, altitude, the proximity of 
oceans and their currents, of deserts, of moun- 
tain ranges, soil, rainfall, and winds. It is es- 
pecially in the cases of diseases of the lungs, 
permeated as those organs constantly are with 
air, that the state of the atmosphere is distinct- 
ly important; for whatever part the bacillus 
of tuberculosis takes in the causation of con- 
sumption, its propagation is greatly modified 
by the atmosphere its victim breathes. A 
priori this would hardly seem probable, for the 
vast aerial ocean at whose bottom we live, and 
whose waves and currents are constantly in- 
termingling, should be substantially uniform 
in composition, Nevertheless it is true, and 
not only in consumption but in other serious 
diseases of the lungs, that those invalids who 
happily can avail themselves of favorable cli- 
matic conditions have much better chances of 
recovery. 

These lectures by Dr. Williams, while in- 
tended primarily for the guardians of the 
British invalid whose dreary winter skies and 
watery air must be avoided, take into intelli- 
gent comparison the health resorts of the 
whole world; the only conspicuous exception 
being the Sandwich Islands. The treatment of 





the subject is broad and philosophical, and 
not only the advantages but the disadvantages 
and the reasons in each case for the objects in 
view are detailed. It is probably the best 
treatise on climatology in its relations to 
health that we have, and it may safely be con- 
sulted for details nowhere else collected. In 
this comparison the great London physician 
places the coast of southern California and the 
plateaus and parks of Colorado at the top of 
the scale; and to our own people, for them- 
selves or their kinsfolk looking for health, even 
more than to the English, should this become a 
reference book. The next edition will note 
that Fort Conger, with its temperature of mi- 
nus 66.2 degrees F. (p. 30) is not in the United 
States, and that the well-known Dr. Loomis 
should not be concealed as Loanis (p. 179). Dr. 
Williams's own text is beautifully fluent and 
explicit, a model of scientific description. Per- 
haps, however, the eloquent author, who 
quotes verbatim from the meteorological diary 
of Pike’s Peak because ‘‘abridgment would 
spoil the pure American style in which the 
narrative is written,” does not understand 
that these observers were enlisted men of the 
army, selected for general intelligence and 





fidelity, but not for literary training. It 
must be admitted, however, that their account 
is spirited and unambiguous. 
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12mo, Teachers’ price, 65¢.; postage, 5c. 

An inductive course, based on individual quantita- 
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(Continued from page iii.) 
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list of the col'eges whose graduates will be ac’ep as 
candidates for a degree, apply to Jonn H. ARNOLD, Li- 
brarian asthe Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any college. 

Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: ‘I 
take pleasure in uniting with Secretary Herbert in com- 
mending Norwood Institute. It has long been recognized 
as one of the best schools for young ladies in Washing- 
ton.”’ Opens Sept. 27. Address v7 W. D. CABELL, 

1435 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth year, begins WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 12. It'is expected that the new Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories and the Gymnasiums~—one for 
girls and one for boys—will then be opened. Address 
the Headmaster, South Braintree, Mass. 


THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 


38 and 40 Scott 8t., Chicago. 
Principals, Miss KIRKLAND and "Mrs. ADAMS. A depart- 
ment for boarding pupils has been added. Term begins 
Sept. 19. Girls prepared for College. 














PENNGTEV ANTS COLLEGE 
ee... Pa. “33d year begins Sept. 19, 
Civil Engineering (C, E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). 
Preparatory Courses in English and Classics. 

ae of Mr. Gro. B. STERLING, 31 East 17th St., 
City Col. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 





~ Berlin, Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENSION. 
Location convenient, table excellent; terms mode- 
rate; special summer rates; good facilities for learning 
German. Reference, by vermission, to Miss Ellen C. 


Pierson, Elmira ¢ ox 4 . mira, N Y. 
. BE CK, Hallesche Str., 20. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories. improved course 
of study; best modern methods, For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Prine ipal. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
College Preparatory School. Now represented by its 
raduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton Cornell, Leh’ 
fayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 24th 
year begins Sept. 19. JOHN Cc. RIC E, Ph.D., Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE S802" 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1606. Send for Catalogue. 














RIVERVIEW ADENY, 


POU SS EPSIE, N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. e S. ead offi- 
cer detailed at Riverv - by Secretar: 
ISBEE & AMEN, P ‘Princtpals. 
T OCK WOOD ae SE.—Home for 6 boys, 
~ GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. Preparation 


for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 





Educational. 
SEPTEMBER 


PEDAGOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


es No. 1. ati 175 pp.) 
@ by G. STANLEY HALL. 


Contains on on: Motor P Atiiite A Ties School 
Curriculum composed out of Standard Plays and 
Games—Boyhood of Great Men—Children’s Ideas of 
Right and Wrong—Nature Study the Basis of Science 
Teaching—Imitation in Children—Teaching of Anthro- 
Bova n American Colleges—Differences Between 

i and Girls. With scores of Reviews, Digests, and 


seed be in the hands of every Parent and Teacher, 
and especially should be on file in every Library. 


Price, $4 per vol. Single copies, $1 50. 


Vols. 1 and 2 nearly out of peeet, but a very few 
copies can be had at — regular price if applied for 
at an early date. Addre: 

LOUIS N. WILSON, Worcester. Mass, 


University 
Law School Hots 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Address for Catalogue 
Pretessor 5. F. RUSSRLL, 
0 Broadway, New York City. 


‘en CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a De- 

rtment of the Obantauqua System, distinct 

from the Reading Circle, offers the regular college cur- 

riculum or special college and preparatory courses to 

students at home, by a — of coxrenpoldence with 

an in leading coll Address JOHN H. DANIELS, 
xecutive Secretary, Bu S iow York. 





Pn sixth 
ns Oct. 








Teachers, etc. 


LADY IN “OLD HISTORIC CON- 
cord” desires to take entire charge of four or five 
oung girls between twelve and fifteen years. Will give 
it educational advantages, home ro and fine 


social position. Address 
P. O. Box 58, Arlington, Mass. 


TEACHER OF NEEDLE-WORK, 
Embroidery, Historic Ornament and Design, de- 
sires a position tor coming winter. Has — at 
Armour institute, etc. Best references. Addre 
H. W. F., care Nation. 


A PRIVATE SECRETARY (educated 
woman), mornings engaged, would serve as Sec- 
retary or sepeeren in exchange for home, in Boston 
or Cambridge. dress 

J. T. W., Nation. 


ATHEMATICS.—A WOMAN WHO 
has had several years of graduate study and one 
ear’s experience as a college instructor, desires a col- 
egiate position. References. Address 
E. E. D., care of Nation, 


Baie EDUCATED NEW EN- 
and woman wishes the charge of a motherless 
onal *‘Unexceptionable references as to conscientious- 
ness, experience, and success in the instruction and 
training of children. Aderens G., care of Nation, 
LAD y WISHING TO REST FRO M 
school duty will give lessons in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Art History in exchange for home. ‘8S 
A. R. T., Nation. 


Dh ovnainge abo na PHYSICIAN AND 
Surgeon, Graduate Univ. of Penn., seeks engage- 
ment to travel with invalid or youth. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ITTREDGE, care of Nation. 


N EASTERN COLLEGE INSTRUC- 

tor is prepared to receive into his family a pupil 
requiring rapid and accurate classical training. Ad- 
dress Crassics, the Nation, N, Y. City. 


POSITION IN BOYS’ SCHOOL TO 
teach Mathematics, Latin, and Greek. 
Guy PEARSON, Fayette, Howard Co., Mo. 


Hi, W, BUNN, TUTOR FOR YALE, 
Richmond Hill, L. I. 


HARLE s W. STONE, Tu utor jor Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





























School Agencies. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency oneree Professors. Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-Fu.to’ 
23 Union Square, New York. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston: 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.! 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Was m, D. C.; 1204 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. aqeney Manual free. 
VERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





School Agencies. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
eg a change at an increased salary should address 
B. RUGGLES Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGE N CY 

has filled over 1,300 itions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies now for Sep- 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma- 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes- 

sors, tutors, governesees, teachers, etc., supplied 

to colleges, schools, and families. Miriam C oY a 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEAC HE x Ss" 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRacE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass 























oe eats | in "proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells 7 Y a is something, but if 
Sr : hem - it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- P , 2 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








HOWTOFILELETTERS 


If you’are in business, whether wholesale, retail 
or manufacturing, or if you are a professional man, 
you receive letters, bills, and other office papers 
which have to be filed. It goes without saying that 
you have suffered more or less inconvenience in find- 
ing a paper when wanted. The simple system used 


in the AMBERG 
Cabinet Letter File 


Enables you to place your hand upon the letter 
wanted at once, whether it is a day, week, or many 
years old. 


THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 
To responsible parties, we send a Cabinet on 
sixty days’ approval, 

Send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CO., 
79 and 81 Duane St., New York, 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 


Manet 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near dOth St. 
Washington, 817 Market ‘Space. 





















ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


EMORY 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORE 


KIN DERGARTEN supP.igEs 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y, 
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The Nation. 





G.P. Putnam’ aes 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Miss Hurd: An Enigma. 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of ** The 
Leavenworth Case,” etc., etc. Being No. 
2 of the Hudson Library, a series of good 
fiction by authors from each side of the 
Atlantic. Bi-monthly issues. Entered as 
second-class matter. Per number, 50 cents; 
yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 


Peak and Prairie. 

From a Colorado Sketch-Book. By ANNA 
FULLER, author of ‘* Pratt Portraits,” ‘* A 
Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
uniform with ‘A Literary Courtship,” 
with a frontispiece by Louis Loeb, $1.00. 


An Altar of Earth. 


By THyMou Monk. Published simultaneously 
in New York and London. With Frontis- 
piece by McCulloch. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A gracefully written story of the present day, 
which will at once arouse the sympathy of the read- 
er in behalf of the young girl whose sufferings made 
her such an ardent lover of nature. ‘The Altar of 
Earth.” which was dedicated to her memory, proved 
a priceless boon to the poor of the neighboring city, 
enabling them to enjoy some of the del lights which 
she had experienced in her communings with Pan 


A Husband of No 
Importance. 


By “Rita.” Being No. 4 of the Incognito Li 
brary. Oblong 24mo, limp cloth, each 50 
cents. (Nearly Ready.) 


Quits, 


By the Bironess TautpHiEvs. Leonora Edi- 
tion. 2 volumes, 12mo, uniform with the 
Hildegarda E lition of ** The Laitials,” £2.50. 
**Readers who were unborn when her books first 

delighted the literary world will enjoy them, and 


their fathers and mothers will have their olde njoy 
ment revived. ’— Phila, Bulletin. 


The Artificial Mother. 
A Marital Fantasy. By G. H. P. With 6 Il 
trations by Van Deusen. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


Lives of Twelve Bad Men. 

Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By 
various hands. Edited by Thomas Sec- 
combe (Balliol College, Oxford). Fully 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 


ee . 

The Hawaiian Archipelago. 

Six Months among the Palm Groves, Coral 
Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. By ISABELLA Brrp BisHop. First 
American Ejlition, reprinted (under ar- 
rangement) from the eighth English Edi- 
tion. Set from new type, with sixteen 
full-page Illustrations reproduced in half- 
tone from original photographs, illustrated 
head-pieces and initials, and map. vo, 
eloth, 32.25. 

** Miss Bird is one of the most remarkable travel 
lers of our day. Penetrating into regions wholly 
unknown by the outside world, she has accomplish 
ed, by the foree of an indomitable will, aided by 
great tact and shrewdness, a task to which few men 
would have been found equal, and she has brought 
away from the scenes of herresearches not only a 
lively tale of adventure. but a great store of fresh 
and interesting information.“"—N. Y. Tribune 


De seriptive pros} ectuses of the ** Story f the Na 
tions’ and the ** Heroes of the Nations.’ and quar- 


terly “Notes.” giving full descriptions of the sea 





son's pudlications, sent on application. 








A scrélchy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil 4 pa§e. Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily. 


Sa Fomntion wih Vadsilio, 


WW 2S CVS $1.25 BOKES SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
\G CTS. AL YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID, 


TADELLA PEN C2 74 Sth AV NEW YORK 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO., 
LIMITED, 

Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur 
poses in Great Britain and the United States 


If vou want eesaerad BOOKS or bovk: 
of any de 
Books, Novels, ete.— » WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Px: ag and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on —e ". 


s 


scrip tt nea Si, ory Standara 












Importations promptly mi 


\merican Magazines, Ne wspape ers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visifor. @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Nation. 


AnEIEAS PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
11 ARCH S8T.. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


History of Dartmouth Col 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by PRet E 
RICK CHasE. Vol L. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50, net; postage 
24cents, Senton receipt of price br 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H 


1) . * Fo xO 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., Roreign Rookse! 
ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipazig 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors. ete. 





wee — Vechanical Books. —*Sicam Engine, 
fe ) Mechanics and Mec han ~~ ** Engineering Me 





*hanical Drawing. Book.’ p Books on Flectrictty 
Minerak “yY. Geology, Ph non A Telegraph: 
Pratt. 8th Are. 12th St... N.Y 
THE PULLMAN STRIKE 
By Rev. Wituiam H. CaRwarkpive. 25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. BERR & ©.. Publishers, Chicago 
JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation bought. sold, and e x¢ “hanged—a com 


plete a of the Nation now ready—by A. S. CLARK, 34 
Park Row, N.Y. Catalogue No 35 ready. 


H.! WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 20TH ST., 
Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets. ¥ cane or single numbers 


B ACK Bamber and sets of all magagsines. For 
2) pee state wanrs to Madaetve Evcuavor 
Schoharie N 











Vil 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
{[LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


BooKSELLERS AND Iwi 


School and College Text 5 . ‘ ‘ 
Grammars of Ancient and M 

FLCGEL’'S Great (ik 
8 vols. Special terms f 


»~ Preusser Roel 





LONDON PARIS NEW \ 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


Ss t AU WAY 


Large stock of F 
scarce, and sets 
Subseriptions t 


Lowest rates 


Send f ataloat 
Le 
Lond ww s ~ 
Paris: 76 Rue ce: | 
Leipzig H sy als 





Leary’s Old Bookstore, 
\ » Sous \ 
First Store below Market St uD? ‘ 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs), 











254 Fifth Av between 2S , Sta Ne York 
Importers of Foreign 1 ks Le s f he lead 
Paris Publishers, Ta . «ah Authors. Te 
her's Greek and Latt aa 4 
alled on ce A ia .s Iwas 
hand and new t Ks received Paris at einalg 


as sn as iesued 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST... NEAR } ADWAY 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers — Pablishers Pre h } ks sole 
agents for A. merre, Paris Cata es i tom be 
mand. New oe ka received fr Paris 3 tl 1 week 
Bindings, Rare Roogs, Etchings, Printa, Photos, ete. 


Special impor*ations to ord 


Dicicaeir stars R k-l , sad Paak «alles 
Te Litrarians, WOR LOVCTS, alld Bookselle 4 


Our NEW CATAI sUE of RA and CE FE BOOKS 
comprising works on archit ire phy, belles 
lettres, the drama, first eiti * Shakespeariana, rare 
French books, works of art, et et Will be sent, post 
paid. upon request 
ct” Attention is called to this valuatsle Hlection 
BRENT ANO'S 


are. New York 


OLD AND) RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogue No is and will be mailed 
any address. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY 


25 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y 
We make a specialty of hunting 
OLD BOOKS ip old books ne 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If u want ar 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of id, 


rare, and curious books free 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSB, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. . > Subscriptions to foretan pe 
Forei wii Books riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
authors. Catalogues on 


ap 
plication. CARI ScHOESHOF, 25 School St., Boston. 


RARE | PRINTS— AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 


* | W. RB. Bewsawre, 22 F. 14th At. New York 
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The Nation. 








“Fi he Nowel wf shee Season.” 





George Meredith’s New 
Story. 


Lord Ormont 
and 


His Aminta. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


The Independent. 
‘*Exquisitely delightful reading. Mr. Mere- 
dith has that something we call genius, the in- 
definable quality of fascination.’ 


The London Times. 


“It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has 
ever done. Itisromantic, plausible, dramatic, 

regnant with pbilosophy, and far-reaching in 
its survey of human motive.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*A novel for which the lover of literature 
will do well to put up his hands and, in the 
words of the old grace, ‘be truly thankful.’” 


The Churchman. 
‘*A noble novel. The most brilliant, the 
most spirited and dashing, and the most manly 
novel of the season.’ 


The Literary World. 

‘* Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more 
evident than in this latest novel. It is artistic, 
dramatic, absolutely original, and it makes an 
ineffaceable impression on the mind.” 


The Boston Beacon. 
*Indisputably one of the author's best pro- 
ductions, and a landmark in later Victorian 
prose. 
The N. Y. Observer. 
‘A very powerfully written analytical sto. 
rT. 


The Boston Times. 
“A very strong story. One of the notable 
books of the year. 


The Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘* A profound and powerful novel. The prin- 
ciples and workings of the tale have master- 
ful handling; the characters are strongly 
drawn, and the succession of events is main- 
tained with the author's customary skill.” 


The Boston Home Fournal. 

“It has hardly had its equal in English fic- 
tion for along time. It is superlatively inter- 
esting, it is refreshing, it is satisfying.” 

The Philadelphia Press. 

‘Tt abounds in brilliant epigrams.” 
The Boston Advertiser. 

‘*One of his best, if not indeed his very best.” 
The Columbus Dispatch, 

‘*Tn all ways—theme, treatment, plot, com- 
position, and arrangement—the story is nearly 
ideal.” 


«*» Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New Vork, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Vill Publish September 15: 
Poems, New and Old. 


By WILLIAM RoscoE THAYER, author of ‘* The 
Dawn of Italian Independence,” editor of 
the ‘“‘ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.” 16mo, 
$1.00. 


This volume contains several striking and 
attractive lyrics, and a series of what may be 
regarded as adaptations from Hafiz, ‘‘ Echoes 
from a Garden.” 


English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads. 


Edited by Prof. Francis J. Cu1Lp of Harvard 
University. An Edition de Luxe, strictly 
limited to 1,000 copies. In ten parts, each 
part containing about 250 pages. Part IX., 
imperial quarto, $5.00 net. 


Continental History. 


A group of books covering important epochs 
in the history of several European nations, 
principally France and Italy. Including 


1. FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY. Witha Re- 
view of the Administration of Louis XIV. 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS. 

2. THE EVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
EpWaARD J. LOWELL. 

3. THE First NAPoLEon: A Sketch, Political 
and Military. By Joun C. Ropes. With 
Maps and Appendixes. 

4,5. THe Dawn oF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE: 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, 
to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM 
R. THAYER. With Maps. (In two vol- 
umes.) 

6. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF Europe. A Sketch 
of the Diplomatic and Military History of 
Continental Europe, from the Rise to the 
Fall of the Second French Empire. By 
HAROLD MurpocK. With an Introduction 
by John Fiske, and Maps. 

6 vols., crown 8vo, each $2.00; the set, cloth, in 

box, $12.00; half calf, gilt top, $21.00, 


Riverside Reference Library 


Five volumes, containing a vast amount of in- 
formation, clearly stated and in form conve- 
nient for reference. Including 

1. BEnT'’s FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT 

MEN. 
. Dr. CLARKE’S EvENTS AND Epocus In RE- 
LIGIous HIsToryY. 

3. WHEELER'S COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

4. WHEELER’S DICTIONARY OF NOTED NAMES 

or Fiction. 

. WHEELER’S FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. 


a] 


« or 


5 volumes, crown 8vo, each $2.00; the set, cloth, 
in box, $10.00; half calf, $17.50. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THEE PROOTER & Ss 00. wicca Th 


1,49.. | AREFERENCE B00K 


Gould’s for Editors, General 


Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 


ere Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 
OF 


Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, Biology Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. | Index,..”.... Net, $12.00 
Ba Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds, 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conv enie neces; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer 
ences. | Illustrate d pamphle ts sent on application. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
a. M. to5 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 








> > We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collections and issue Commer 
Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREETr, NEW YORK. 








GOLDE 


N SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





